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Up the close and doun the stair, 

But and ben wi’ Burke and Hare. 
Burke’s the butcher, Hare’s the thief, 
Knox the boy that buys the beef. 


—19th century jingle. 


CHAPTER I 


Partners in Crime 


Death should be peaceful, but in the graveyard just outside Edinburgh 
there was no peace. 

The early hours of Wednesday, November 28, 1827, were cold and 
dark. A heavy ground mist, stirred occasionally by a wind that 
moaned plaintively, like a soul crying from hell, settled in a swirling, 
icy shroud. The crumbling headstones, moss-stained and neglected, 
reached up unevenly through the rain-soaked grass, pointing bleached 
bony fingers at the night sky. 

A neighbouring church-tower clock was striking 2 a.m., its thin 
tolling echoing through the mist, when a horse-drawn cart crunched 
up the gravel road to the cemetery and stopped at the tall gates. 

Two men, both protected against the chill air by thick overcoats and 
mufflers, got out. One of them, John Baxter, a gaunt, leathery giant 
with two days’ stubble on his chin, picked up a lantern. He held it 
aloft to light the way; in his other hand he grasped a spade. His 
companion, James Mackenzie, though smaller physically, and stockier, 
was no less evil in appearance. He also held a spade. Over his 
shoulder were slung two lengths of stout chain, each with a sharp iron 
hook at the end, and under his arm he carried a large folded sheet of 
canvas. 

Mackenzie nodded as a signal that he was ready, and Baxter opened 
the squeaking gate. They were in such a hurry that they did not 
trouble to keep to the paths, but trampled across the graves. Baxter 
clumsily kicked over a small urn holding a posy of autumn flowers. As 
the blooms spilled out, Mackenzie, close on his heels, trod them 
unheedingly into the mud. 

The two men moved stealthily, pausing from time to time, standing 
and listening, to make sure they were not being followed. Their 
ghoulish mission was not only illegal but also personally dangerous. 
Many devout Scotsmen believed that resurrection of the body after 
death should be taken literally, and never hesitated to give summary 
punishment to any graveyard raiders they caught. However, the 
doctors’ teaching colleges of the day desperately needed bodies for 
anatomical classes, and when there is a deémand—gruesome though it 
may be—there are always men to supply it. 

Families of loved ones buried in the wealthier parts of the cemetery 


had already guarded against body-snatchers. Over each resting place 
was erected a strong metal cage that defied interference. But soon 
Baxter and Mackenzie came to a new grave that had no cage; just a 
simple headstone, a spartan monument bearing the inscription: 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
TOBIAS MCINTOSH 
BORN 1762 - DIED 1827 


Mackenzie dropped the chains to the ground with a crash. “Quiet, I 
tell ye!” growled Baxter. 

First they laid out the canvas near the headstone. Then began a 
scene of horror which, no doubt, was being repeated in other 
graveyards south, as well as north, of the Border. Baxter and 
Mackenzie dug quickly, with vigorous strokes, at the end of the grave 
where Tobias’s head lay, tipping the spadefuls of earth on to the 
canvas. Down they went, deeper. The grave was only a week old; the 
soil was still fairly loose. After ten minutes they were down so far that 
Baxter’s spade struck wood. The men exchanged significant glances. 

“Gi’ me the chains,” ordered Baxter. Lying full-length, he groped 
down into the hole and fixed the two iron hooks, one each side of the 
coffin lid. 

“Now pull!” 

With a ghastly splintering, part of the lid was ripped away and 
hurriedly hauled to the surface. Mackenzie removed it from the hooks 
and slung it aside. Once again Baxter leaned down into the hole, now 
coming face to face with the pallid corpse. Mackenzie held the lantern 
high to guide him as he slipped a chain under Tobias’s shoulders. 

Baxter tugged at the chain. Mackenzie put down the lantern to help. 
Roughly the stiff, lifeless body, dressed in its grave-clothes, was 
dragged from the coffin. The two men pushed the broken piece of lid 
back into the hole, and while the snowy-haired corpse was stretched 
out on the grass, shovelled back the earth, shaking the last few lumps 
off the canvas. Baxter trod them into place with his boot. 

“Tt looks as tidy as ever it did!” he said. 

The deed accomplished, they wrapped the mortal remains of Tobias 
McIntosh in the canvas and left as furtively as they had come. The cart 
and its dreadful load trundled back into the city, to the dingy single 
room which Baxter and Mackenzie shared. There they waited 
impatiently until the following evening when, once again cloaked by 
darkness, they could deliver the result of their night’s work to an 
eminent client, Doctor Robert Knox, of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh. 


The doctor’s Academy was an attractive, two-storeyed house at No. 
10 Surgeons’ Square. The strip of cobbled pavement outside the front 
door was sheltered by a wide balcony, resting on stone arches, under 
which passers-by retreated thankfully in rainy weather. The balcony, 
in turn, was covered by a roof supported on five pillars. Small 
rectangular windows on the upper floor let the pale Scottish sunlight 
into the servants’ quarters. 

The lecture hall was downstairs at the back of the building. Dr. 
Knox lived on the first floor and when, in his rare moments of 
relaxation, he stood on the balcony, he had the Royal Medical 
Society’s Hall on his left, and the Surgeons’ Hall on his right. In front 
of him was the centre of the square—an agreeable oasis of lawns and 
trim, well-kept flower beds ringed by a path. The whole was totally 
enclosed by a high iron fence, entered only by a locked gate, which 
ensured that the pleasures of the garden were strictly reserved for 
residents. 

At dusk, by which time Baxter and Mackenzie had put Tobias in a 
tea chest and loaded it on their cart, the square was still thronged 
with students entering and leaving classes. Such was the thirst for 
anatomical knowledge, and so great the reputation of Edinburgh in 
the medical world, that six teachers—Dr. Knox among them—were 
fully occupied lecturing every day. 

A lamplighter, beginning his rounds, turned to watch a fine carriage 
clatter into the square and stop at No. 10. The driver was about to 
climb down when the door of the carriage opened and out stepped a 
young woman. She was in her early twenties, pretty, but with a 
firmness of chin that suggested character and a person knowing her 
own mind. At that instant her face had an excited half-smile of 
anticipation, for this was Martha, the ward of Doctor Knox, and she 
was home at last for the first time after three years at a finishing 
school in Paris. 

“Take my luggage round to the back, please,” she told the driver. 

“Aye, ma’am.” 

Martha looked up at the house lovingly, thankful to see it again the 
same as ever, just as she’d always remembered it. Lifting the hem of 
her blue silk dress as she stepped across the cobbles, she hurried to the 
door and pulled the bell. 

David Paterson, or “Davey”, the doctor’s sixty-year-old porter and 
general factotum, hired at a wage of seven shillings a week, was at a 
table inside the spacious entrance hall, busy lighting two large oil 
lamps. With him was Knox’s principal assistant, Dr. Geoffrey Mitchell, 
a handsome dark-haired man in a black coat with white frills at the 
cuffs and narrow grey trousers. Around the walls of the hall, in jars 


and showcases, on ledges and in corners, stood scores of anatomical 
specimens, bones, tissues and other human relics, all carefully 
preserved, many of which had been bequeathed to Doctor Knox by his 
former partner, Dr. John Barclay, and which always surprised faint- 
hearted visitors to the Academy with their grisly greeting. 

Mitchell had taken a large, dangling skeleton off its stand, in 
preparation for a lecture later that evening, when the bell rang. Davey 
moved towards the door. 

“Don’t worry,” said Mitchell. “I’ll see to it. You’d better take those 
lamps through to the lecture room.” 

For a few seconds, Mitchell was undecided what to do with the 
skeleton. He hadn’t time to put it back on the stand, and he certainly 
couldn’t open the door while holding it. So he put it in an armchair, 
where it sat upright, exactly as it would have done had it been alive 
and covered with flesh. 

When he opened the door Martha stood in the half-light, her face in 
shadow. 

“Good evening,” he said politely. 

“Dr. Mitchell,” Martha replied crisply, “I hope you are better at 
diagnosing an illness than you are at recognizing a face!” 

As she smiled up at him, his expression changed from one of 
puzzlement to incredulous recognition. 

“No!” he exclaimed. “I don’t believe it! It can’t be!” He stepped 
forward and took her by the hands delightedly. “Please forgive me, 
won’t you, but we weren’t expecting you till next week.” 

Martha laughed, a youthful laugh that Mitchell had longed to hear 
the many lonely months she had been away. “I changed my mind,” 
she said. “I exercised a woman’s privilege.” 

Mitchell, looking her up and down—at her elegant, tasselled Paris 
gown, her slim figure—was greatly impressed. “A woman you are 
indeed!” he said admiringly. 

“Really, that is enough, doctor,” said Martha in a reproving tone. 
“The students in the square are beginning to notice. Let me come in!” 

“Why, of course.” He was momentarily confused. Then he added 
warmly: “Welcome home.” 

As she entered the hall, returning into the familiar museum-like 
atmosphere, Mitchell couldn’t help staring at her. “And to think,” he 
said, “you’ve been away three years!” 

Martha untied the ribbons of her bonnet and took it off, revealing 
her blonde hair in a magnificent bouffant coiffure. “Did I really look 
so awful three years ago?” 

“You were very young,” Mitchell told her. He added seriously: “I 


know one thing, Martha. You are beautiful now ...” 

Martha glanced at the floor demurely, in the way that ladies of 
quality did when receiving a compliment, and after an awkward pause 
Mitchell started to fuss around her. “You must be tired after your 
journey. Come and sit down. Pll tell the doctor you’re here.” 

Every chair seemed to be piled with books, charts and medical gear. 
He was about to offer her the most comfortable chair when he realized 
it was occupied by the skeleton. 

“Ah, you’ve still got Douglas,” said Martha. 

“Douglas?” 

“This skeleton. I’ve always called him that. He looks, somehow, as if 
he must have been a Douglas—big, broad and strong. Ill never forget 
a little girl coming in here one day and saying how cold he must be in 
the winter, being so thin and bony!” 

They laughed. “I suppose you had a gay time in Paris,” Mitchell said 
wistfully. 

“T enjoyed every minute.” 

“You made many friends?” 

“Oh, dozens.” 

“There were parties, I suppose, every night, and dancing. It must 
have been very different from Edinburgh.” 

“It was—but I think you’ve got the wrong idea about Madame 
Duclos and her finishing school. We were in bed every night promptly 
at nine-thirty.” Suddenly it dawned on her what he was getting at. 
“For your information, doctor, my circle of friends did not include any 
men!” 

“Pm sorry,” he said. “It’s just ... it’s just that the house has been 
empty without you.” 

Martha switched the conversation to another topic. “How is the 
doctor?” she asked. 

“He doesn’t change. He’s as brilliant, aggressive, provocative and 
verbose as ever.” Mitchell smiled. “But believe me, even he will be lost 
for words when he sees you ...” 

“Any thanks are entirely due to Madame Duclos. She works 
miracles.” 

“Miracles—that’s the word for it, right enough!” said Mitchell 
appreciatively. “It’s rather dismal down here. Let’s wait for the doctor 
up in his study and give him a surprise.” 

As they went to the stairs a thunderous burst of handclapping came 
from the nearby lecture hall. “One of the doctor’s courses is ending,” 
Mitchell explained. “This is their big day. They’ve heard the results of 


their examinations.” 

That evening, as always, Dr. Knox cut a dominant, impressive figure 
on the lecture platform. He was thirty-six. He wore a tail-coat of the 
richest crimson, a plum-coloured brocaded waistcoat, a flamboyant 
cravat of black and white chequered silk and a fashionable white 
starched collar, its pointed wings projecting upwards to touch the 
ends of his mutton-chop side-whiskers. His high forehead was 
surmounted by greying wavy hair, and although, because of a physical 
defect since birth, his left eyelid remained semi-closed, giving his 
slender features a sinister air, the blue eyes behind his half moon- 
shaped spectacles blazed with evangelical fire. 

Edinburgh was his birthplace, though his spectacular medical career 
had taken him to many countries abroad. He joined the Army and in 
1815, at the age of 24, was in a military hospital in Brussels where he 
attended wounded survivors from the battlefield of Waterloo. Two 
years later he sailed to the Cape of South Africa with his regiment, the 
72nd Highlanders, and astonished his fellow-officers by riding ninety 
miles a day without tiring. At night round the camp fire he excelled 
even the Africans at story-telling. By 1823 he was back in the Scottish 
capital, where his energy, drive and inexhaustible enthusiasm for 
surgery soon established him among the foremost medical authorities. 
In 1825 he was gladly admitted to the Fellowship of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and started his first course of lectures on 
anatomy and physiology in the winter of that year. 

His sharp tongue and fondness for criticizing anyone less brilliant 
than himself made enemies of most of his colleagues, but where 
students were concerned, his success was immediate. His forceful, 
lively style electrified them. The fervour his lectures provoked has 
probably never been equalled before or since. As might be expected, a 
great number of students sought instruction from him, and for every 
course he had some 350 names on his register, or about seventy per 
cent of the entire school—a popularity which did little to endear him 
to rival tutors. 

The accommodation in his lecture hall was so limited that on many 
occasions he had to repeat the same lecture three times a day. This, 
nevertheless, was no hardship, for the doctor had a vivid streak of 
vanity; he relished the sound of his own voice. His powers of rhetoric 
could make a whole class hang breathlessly on every syllable. 
Whenever he strode to his lecture platform, he was assured in advance 
that his class would worship him and that he, at the end of the lesson, 
would bask in their adoration. 

On this particular evening the worthy doctor was in excellent form. 
Like an actor receiving applause, he bowed his head slightly as he 


waited for the clapping to subside. He rested his left hand on his lapel, 
then raised his right arm to command silence. 

“Miracles, gentlemen,” he said, his voice ringing with sincerity and 
an almost arrogant confidence, “are an apology for ignorance and a 
retreat for fools!” 

He pointed dramatically at his audience. “You,” he said, “you men 
of medicine, are the modern miracle-makers. To primitive man the 
human body was a miracle. But to you it is a structure of some two 
hundred and sixty bones and attendant muscles and glands, blood 
vessels, nerves, organs and tissues. It is a complicated structure, I 
grant you, but to us, no longer a miracle!” 

He looked around the hall, at the tiers of students massed on the 
hard wooden benches and sitting on the steps in the aisles. All of them 
gazed at their lecturer with wrapt attention. 


“And so today,” Knox went on, “some of you become doctors in 
your own right—masters of anatomy. I congratulate you. You are 
entering the most honourable profession in the world.” An impish 
smile appeared at the corners of his mouth. “Sometimes, of course, it 
is too honourable. If half my colleagues pursued the study of disease 
as strenuously as the honour of knighthood, the country would be a 
damned sight healthier place to live in!” 

The ensuing gust of laughter pleased him. Now he reached the 
climax of his address and wagged an admonitory finger. “But let me 
warn you,” he said. “Your studies are not yet over. As long as you face 
the challenge of death, they will never be. Remember also that death 
is not only your enemy; it is your friend. Death is an incident 
producing clay. Use it, mould it, learn from it.” 


He paused. “Finally, hearken to the words of Mr. Alexander Pope: 
‘Know first thyself, presume not God to scan; the proper study of 
mankind is—Man!’ Yes, gentlemen—Man, alive or dead!” 

His speech having ended, the doctor made a theatrical half-bow and 
stepped back a pace towards some high bookshelves filled with 
leather-bound volumes at the rear of the platform. The students 
applauded loudly, scrambling to their feet and swarming down the 
steps to surround him. Then they parted respectfully, allowing him to 
walk to the door. 


One of the students, Peter Jackson, a hesitant, good-looking 
youngster of nineteen, with broad red cuffs on the sleeves of his 
mustard-coloured tail-coat, darted ahead and opened the door. “May I 
speak to you, sir?” he asked anxiously. 

Knox, despite his curt, aloof manner when teaching, was always 
approachable. “Certainly,” he said, striding out into the corridor so 
quickly that Jackson had to hurry to catch up with him. 


“Well, what is it?” Knox demanded. 
“T was hoping, sir, that I would have graduated this term.” 
“Not less than I, Mr. Jackson,” observed the doctor. 


“Please tell me where I have failed, won’t you, sir. I try; I work 
harder than most. I try to please you ...” 


Knox raised his eyebrows. “To please me, indeed,” he said. “Do you 
consider yourself harshly treated?” 


“Why, no, sir!” 

“Unjustly?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T will diagnose the cause of your failure,” he said incisively. 

“Yes?” 

“You are far too emotional. Emotion is a thing that dulls the 


intellect. Try to approach the science of medicine more calmly; be 
altogether much more clinical in your outlook.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jackson miserably. “I will try.” 

They had reached the door of the doctor’s study. Knox smiled 
benevolently. He had a soft spot for students who shared his quest for 
knowledge, and although it was his policy never to get involved in the 
personal problems of his classes, he liked Jackson, and suspected that 
the teen-ager was being handicapped by financial troubles. “Are you 
short of money?” he asked. 

Jackson was embarrassed. “I can manage, sir. I get two pounds a 
month from home. Sometimes, of course, especially around Christmas, 
when things are expensive, it’s a bit difficult, but ...” 

The doctor raised a hand. “I asked for statement— not a soliloquy. 
If you are interested, there is a job you could do to help me.” 

“Pd like that, sir, whatever it is.” 

“You can assist Davey to treat the—er—subjects; our anatomical 
specimens. I think you know what to do. It’s merely a matter of seeing 
that they arrive safely, looking after them and ensuring that they 
reach the lecture hall in the best condition possible.” 

“T understand, sir. Thank you, sir!” 

“Tt will put an extra pound a month in your pocket.” 

“That’s very generous of you, sir ...” 

Without another glance at Jackson, Knox entered the study and shut 
the door. 

Excitedly, the student ran down the stairs two at a time to tell 
Davey the good news. During their conversation, a bell rang at the 
back of the house. 

“Sounds as if you’ll be starting your job right away,” Davey 


remarked. “Take this lantern and see who it is.” 


Jackson went to the rear entrance, which opened on to a narrow 
alleyway of gloomy brick still glistening with a recent shower of rain. 
Baxter and Mackenzie stood there in the same heavy coats and 
mufflers they had worn at the cemetery. With them was the horse and 
cart. 


“Good evening,” said Jackson. 


Baxter was puzzled to see a face he didn’t know. Having come on a 
mission for which the penalty could be transportation to Australia, he 
raised his top hat and said cautiously: “Is Mr. David Paterson 
around?” 

Davey quickly appeared behind Jackson, and on seeing the tea chest 
on the cart realized the reason for the visit at once; Baxter and 
Mackenzie were regular callers. 


“We’ve a package for Doctor Knox,” Baxter announced to Davey 
with a grin. He spoke as if he were merely delivering some books that 
had arrived on the stage coach from Newcastle. 

“Certainly, gentlemen,” said Davey. “Come down to the cellar.” 

Mackenzie eased the tea chest off the cart, taking the weight of it on 
his shoulders. With Davey leading the way, he staggered down the 
cellar steps. 

“No doubt ye’ll be seeing quite a lot of this young man here,” said 
Davey, meaning Jackson. “He’s the doctor’s new assistant.” 

“Is he, now?” said Baxter, turning to Jackson, who was holding up 
the lantern to light the steps. “Then let me congratulate ye on havin’ 
such a talented master. They say he’s the cleverest doctor in Scotland 
—and England, too, for that matter. By the way”—his voice became 
low and confidential—“we’d be grateful if we could have the chest 
back this time. They’re hard to find, ye know.” 

“Tl put it on one side for you,” said Jackson hurriedly. “You'll be 
calling again?” 

“Just as soon as we can dig up some more business, as ye might 
say!” 

Doctor Knox, meanwhile, in his study, had been looking forward to 
a few brief moments of leisure between classes. He always enjoyed the 
study as a complete contrast to the spartan surroundings of the lecture 
hall. It was tastefully furnished with carved walnut armchairs and 
settees of the period; clusters of candles in ornamented brackets 
burned cheerfully against the large-patterned wallpaper, and a coal 
fire had been lit in the grate. Mitchell stood on the hearthrug with his 
back to the blaze. 


“Is the class over?” he asked. 


“Yes, thank goodness,” said Knox. “Another thirty witch doctors 
loosed on the unsuspecting populace!” 

Mitchell smiled, but in such a way that Knox suspected he was 
hiding something. “What’s the secret?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” Mitchell replied, trying to keep a straight face and 
seeing out of the corner of his eye Martha tip-toe up from behind the 
door, where she had been hiding. Suddenly, she reached out and put 
her hands over the doctor’s eyes. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, and turned abruptly. 

“Darling!” said Martha, kissing him. 

Knox was astonished. His austere manner melted at once. He 
gripped her hands. “My dear child ...” he said. Then standing at arms’ 
length from her, he looked her up and down admiringly, as Mitchell 
had done. “Mitchell, we must thank Madame Duclos for this miracle!” 

“T thought you didn’t believe in them.” 

Knox looked at Martha again. “Well, I do now. From a long-legged, 
gawky schoolgirl to this!” He kissed her on the forehead tenderly. 
“You look quite wonderful, my dear,” he said, adding flippantly: 
“You're a tribute to French cooking. I’m proud of you.” 

“Thanks,” said Martha gaily. “And I’m grateful to you for sending 
me to France.” 

“Did you have a good journey back?” 

“Yes; as you know, I wasn’t really coming until next week, but I 
heard that a boat was leaving Calais and coming straight up here to 
Edinburgh. I asked Madame Duclos and she let me come. It was a 
beautiful trip and took only three days.” 

“Three days—from Paris to Edinburgh!” said Knox. “The world is 
getting a very small place!” 

He went to a cabinet, opened the doors and took out a decanter of 
sherry and three glasses. “We must drink to France, Mitchell. You’re 
the man for a pretty speech.” 

“T can hardly compete with you.” 

“Ah,” said Knox, “but would you call my speeches pretty? That’s the 
point!” 

There was a knock at the door. “I wonder who that can be,” said the 
doctor irritably. He called: “Come in!” 

The door opened and Jackson stepped into the room. He looked at 
Knox and said: “Two gentlemen are here, sir, with the stiff.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“The—er—subject, sir.” 

Knox’s expression relaxed. “Thank you,” he said. “Please attend to 


the drinks, Mitchell. And don’t wait for me, Martha; I won’t be long. 
Tell him about the broken hearts you left behind in Paris!” 

Smiling, he went out with Jackson. Mitchell crossed to the cabinet, 
and slowly filled two of the glasses from the decanter. In an awkward 
silence he handed one to Martha. “Well,” he said at last, “aren’t you 
going to tell me—about the broken hearts?” 

“T trust your interest is purely academic,” she teased. 

She went to one of the study’s big windows and pulled aside the 
blue velvet curtain to gaze at the square. “Oh, it’s good to be home!” 
she sighed. “The sun shone in Paris more often than it does here, but 
even so, for all the rain, and the gales that cut you to pieces, I like 
Edinburgh best.” 

Mitchell joined her at the window and raised his glass. “To Madame 
Duclos!” he said. 

“T hope,” he went on thoughtfully, “you won’t find Edinburgh too 
dull after Paris.” 

Martha faced him. “Should I?” 

“Well, it needn’t be. It can be the most romantic city in the world.” 

“It has secrets I’ve never dreamed of?” 

“It has ...” 

“And will you show me these secrets, Dr. Mitchell?” 

Mitchell thought of the macabre scene he knew was being enacted 
downstairs in the cellar and said: “Well, some of them ...” Martha 
looked up at him over her sherry glass, her eyes sparkling. 

The cellar was damp and eerie, a dismal place of brooding shadows 
and the stale lingering smell of death. Running the length of the 
house, with a ceiling of massive oak beams, it was not only a 
temporary mortuary for specimens but also a junk room; old surgical 
tables, boxes and furniture were stacked in the corners. When Knox, 
preceded by Jackson holding the lantern, arrived at the top of the 
steps leading down to the cellar floor, the cold air after the warmth of 
the study hardened his features into a mask. Waiting for him at the 
foot of the steps were Baxter, Mackenzie and Davey. Knox descended 
in silence, one hand on the slender iron balustrade, the other touching 
the wall. Rivulets of moisture trickled off the stone on to his fingers. 

He took the lantern from Jackson and held it over the tea chest. 
Then he lifted a dirty square of rag which covered the chest and stared 
disdainfully at the dead upturned face of Tobias. After sniffing the 
corpse’s odour critically, Knox let the rag fall back. Baxter stepped 
forward like an eager salesman. 

“Tt’s nice and fresh, sir. Just a week in the grave.” 

Knox fixed him with the stare which was famed for making students 


quail. “Pll give you five guineas.” 

“But, sir ...” protested Baxter. “Ye paid six for the last one—the 
young girl, remember?” 

“Five, I said.” 

Baxter glanced at Mackenzie, who said nothing, but shrugged in 
acceptance. 

“Well, doctor,” said Baxter, trying to make the best of it, “since ye 
are such a good customer ...” 

Knox scowled at him and took out a purse, finding that it contained 
only two coins; a guinea and a ten-guinea peace. He held the golden 
guinea up to the light, observing its brilliance. “No doubt you 
gentlemen know how to spend this,” he said. 

“Indeed we do, sir!” said Mackenzie brightly. 

“And where will you be celebrating tonight?” 

“We always go to the Merry Duke, sir,” said Baxter. 

“Take this on account, then,” Knox told him, tossing him the guinea. 
“Jackson, when my housekeeper returns later this evening, please get 
her to change this.” The doctor handed the student the ten-guinea 
piece. “Then go down to the tavern and give them the balance.” To 
Baxter he said: “I think you know your way out.” 

“Aye, sir,” said Baxter. “And thank ye kindly. Ye’ll not be mindin’ 
sir, if we call again?” 

“Any time you like.” 

“Thank ye, sir. I was speakin’ to your assistant a little while ago 
about the tea chest. I suppose it will be all right if we have it back 
when ye have finished with it ...” 

“T said I would see to that, sir,” Jackson interrupted. 

“The chest will be ready for collection on your next visit,” Knox 
promised. 

“Thank ye, sir. Good evenin’.” 

As Baxter and Mackenzie left the cellar, Knox went to the tea chest, 
lifted the rag again, and sniffed with disgust. “ ‘Nice and fresh’, 
indeed! I’d say it was nearer a fortnight old than a week.” 

Jackson hovered around behind him. “You’d think the Medical 
Council would do something about it, sir, wouldn’t you?” 

“In what way? Academies such as mine need plenty of subjects if we 
are to do our teaching properly, and since too few people die in the 
poor houses, this is a means of keeping up the supply. It has been 
going on for more than a century, and as far as I can see it always 
will.” 


Jackson and Davey started easing the tea chest across the floor. 


“Surely the Medical Council,” said Jackson, “ought to petition 
Parliament so that Academies could be supplied legally.” 

Knox laughed. “Parliament! With five hundred walking corpses 
there, you’d think they could spare at least one. The Member for 
Edinburgh would do nicely!” 

Jackson and Davey dragged the chest to a long rectangular grey 
metal bath filled with a strong solution of brine. A shelf extended the 
length of one of the top edges, and Jackson and Davey, after pulling 
Tobias from the chest, laid the corpse out along it. Knox came over for 
a more detailed inspection of his purchase, examining Tobias’s face. 
“T’ve seen him around the streets, haven’t I?” 

“The name’s McIntosh, sir,” said Davey. “Used to sell us firewood.” 

“Oh, yes. I remember. Roll him into the bath.” 

Knox went back upstairs to his glass of sherry and the reunion with 
Martha. The ghostly splash of the corpse dropping into the 
preservative echoed behind him. 

Jackson stayed in the cellar for a while, looking down into the tank, 
at the white face of Tobias turned upwards through the water. The 
student shuddered with revulsion. 

Davey put a comforting hand on his shoulder. “Dinna let it upset 
ye,” he said. “Ye’ll soon get used to it. The only thing I don’t like is 
when they fall apart as ye tip them in.” 


CHAPTER II 


Into Mary’s Welcoming Arms 


With the coming of night, the lecture rooms at Surgeons’ Square were 
deserted and silent. Corpses dissected that evening lay shrouded on 
the black marble slabs, awaiting the following morning’s ruthlessness 
of the knife. The temperature in the streets dropped with a salty wind 
that had swept across the white-crested breakers of the nearby Firth of 
Forth, but in Dr. Knox’s study the candles and oil lamps burned 
warmly. Only an occasional faint drumbeat of rain on the windows 
reminded the doctor and his guests of the dismal weather in the 
darkness outside. 

“You will, I hope, be joining us for dinner?” Knox asked Mitchell. 

“Td be delighted,” Mitchell replied. 

“But you’re not going to monopolize Martha!” the doctor added 
firmly. “She and I have a lot to talk about. Haven’t we, my dear?” 

“Don’t look so upset, Dr. Mitchell,” Martha teased. “There’s 
tomorrow and the next day—and the day after that.” 


Elsewhere in Edinburgh meanwhile, the Scottish capital’s less 
wealthy citizens were thinking about their pleasures. Anxious to enjoy 
the rewards of their work, Baxter and Mackenzie headed their horse 
and cart straight for the Merry Duke, a drive which took them away 
from the fashionable surroundings of Surgeons’ Square down behind 
the West Port to the slums in the area of Tanner’s Close. 

This particular close was a narrow unlit alley, its name derived from 
an adjoining tannery. The people who lived in the grim tenements 
never complained about the tannery’s stench, however, for it mingled 
unnoticed with the rich smells from the alley itself, which was used as 
a communal rubbish dump. In the basement of one of the tenements, 
unaware of the infamy and horror to come which would even 
perpetuate his name as a word in the English language, lived William 
Burke. He was an Irishman, squat and brutish, with a bull neck, large 
dissipated eyes and thick lips. His roughly-cut hair topped his ears and 
reached down the nape of his neck in a straw-coloured thatch. 

Although within a year mothers were to scold their children by 
threatening: “Burke will get you!” his life had begun humbly and 
ordinarily. Born in 1792 in Orrey, County Tyrone, of respectable 
church-going cottagers, he signed on for seven years with the Donegal 
Militia at the age of nineteen and served as a batman. Then he left the 


army, and in County Mayo married a delightful young girl who 
presented him with three children. In 1818, nevertheless, after a 
violent tiff with his father-in-law over a plot of land, he deserted his 
wife and family and emigrated to Scotland. He found a job easily 
enough, for the Union Canal, linking Glasgow and Edinburgh, was 
being built, and he was taken on as a “navigator”—or “navvy”, as 
canal-diggers were called. 

While billeted in the village of Maddiston, where everyone knew 
him as a sociable drinking companion and an expert dancer of Irish 
jigs, he met a hard-faced, disreputable shrew named Helen M’Dougal. 
She had lived with a sawyer for many years, and borne him two 
children, but gladly agreed to live with Burke without troubling to 
have their relationship blessed by the Church. They came to 
Edinburgh, Burke earning money for a poverty-stricken existence by 
selling second-hand boots and shoes. 

The couple’s luck turned for the better when they happened to go to 
a lodging house in Tanner’s Close run by John Broggan, a carter by 
trade, whose wife was one of Burke’s cousins. Broggan suddenly had 
to leave Edinburgh for a place where the police couldn’t find him, and 
Burke and Helen thus became owners of the property, inheriting a 
ready-made income of several shillings a week for which they had to 
do little or nothing. Like most of the poor in those days, they spent the 
greater part of their money on whisky and gin, which was cheap, 
plentiful, and fiery enough to give temporary release from the 
wretchedness of life. The hangover afterwards was so appalling that 
the craving for more liquor, and the oblivion it afforded, became all 
the stronger. 

Burke wasn’t interested in clothes. He wore an old pair of grey 
trousers, a tattered shirt and a waistcoat. A large handkerchief knotted 
round his neck made do for a cravat. 

The back room where he and his wife ate and slept was as squalid 
as its occupiers. Cobwebbed and filthy, it was about seventeen feet by 
eight, furnished with one chair, two wooden stools and a bed, 
consisting of a rectangular, box-like frame filled with straw and rags. 
At most hours of the day, in order to satisfy the Burkes’s occasional 
urges to eat instead of drink, an iron pot of potatoes boiled on the fire 
in the grate. 

The room which served as the actual lodging house was in the front 
of the building. It contained a table loaded with unwashed dishes, a 
deep pile of straw in a corner, and three ancient truckle beds. Business 
was slack, there being few casual visitors in Edinburgh in November, 
and the sole inmate that night was “Johnnie” Donald, an Army 
pensioner of seventy-two. He had been in poor health for years, 


suffering from age and neglect, and was prostrate on his bed, a thin 
coat drawn over him in an attempt to keep out the cold. 

Four months previously the Burkes had welcomed Donald as a 
permanent lodger, but the old man was soon behind with his bills and 
now owed a total of four pounds. Burke tackled him aggressively. 


“When am I goin’ to see yer money?” he demanded. 


Donald opened his eyes. “I keep tellin’ ye, it won’t be long before 
my pension comes,” he said. “It’s due any day; any day ...” 


“That’s what ye told me last week!” 


“Tt’s the truth, Mr. Burke, and ye know it is. Canna I have somethin’ 
to eat? I haven’ae eaten since this mornin’. Ye’re an army man yerself. 
Ye canna refuse food to a fellow-soldier.” 


“The army taught me to be tough—to make the best of life,” Burke 
retorted. 


“One o’ these day ye’ll be as old as I am,” said Donald. “Then ye’ll 
know what it’s like to be alone in the world.” 


Burke laughed. 


Helen M’Dougal came into the room and the two of them gazed 
down at the old man. 


“He wants food,” said Burke. 


“An’ what does he think this place is?” said Helen. “A charitable 
institution? How can we feed ye, Johnnie, if ye dinna pay us?” 


The pensioner looked at her imploringly. “All I ask is one o’ yer 
potatoes.” 

The door opened again. The Burkes had a caller—their friend 
William Hare, who also was destined to play a leading part in the 
sensational drama awaiting him. In contrast to Burke he was tall and 
slim. His hair was black and long, and he had a thin cruel mouth and 
staring eyes. His career was much the same as Burke’s in that he was 
of similar age, nationality and class. He too had been a navvy on the 
Union Canal, and currently took in lodgers. Furthermore his marriage, 
to a widow, Margaret Laird, had substance only in the eyes of friends; 
no mention of it could be found in any parish register. 

One of the chief differences between the two men was in 
appearance. Whereas Burke didn’t bother about his clothes, Hare at 
least tried to look presentable. There was even a hint of dandyism in 
his brocaded waistcoat (third-hand, with frayed pockets), his brown 
velvet jacket striped with yellow (once the property of a nobleman, so 
he claimed, though he couldn’t remember how the nobleman came to 
part with it) and his lace cravat (a deep shade of soiled grey). Black 
trousers, a greasy black top hat and a knobbed cane completed the 
outfit of this faded, moth-eaten man-about-town. 


Seeing Burke and Helen standing beside Donald’s bed, Hare asked: 
“Hasn’ae he paid ye yet?” 

“Not a penny,” grumbled Burke. 

“Oh, well, no doubt ye’ll get it—in time. Comin’ to the Merry 
Duke?” 

“If ye two are goin’ out,” interrupted Helen crossly, “what am I 
supposed to do? Stay here and nurse him?” She pointed at Donald. 

Hare dipped into a pocket and handed her two coins. “Here’s 
tuppence,” he said. “Buy yerself a jug o’ gin. Then invite the 
Connoways in from next door to share it.” 

“See what a generous friend I’ve got!” exclaimed Burke proudly. 
“But of course, he owns a proper lodgin’ house. How many beds is it?” 

“Fight,” said Hare modestly. “We charge three-pence a night.” 

“An’ how many to each bed?” enquired Helen with professional 
interest. 

“Never more than three.” 

Hare took a watch from his waistcoat pocket. It hadn’t gone for 
years, but he raised it to one ear with a sage expression and shook it. 
“Odd,” he said. “Seems to have stopped. Still, I think it’s time for us to 
leave.” 

“No point in stayin’ here,” Burke agreed. 

“When will ye be back?” snapped Helen. 

“When we feel like it,” said Burke. He put on a ragged overcoat and 
a grey hat, then set off with Hare, out through the back entrance of 
the tenement, across a muddy refuse-littered yard which had a pig-sty 
in one corner. 

At the Merry Duke, three streets away, the night’s gaiety had 
already begun. In the crowded bar-room, cheap tobacco smoke 
clouded the air. Some of the customers lay sprawled on benches, 
helplessly drunk. There was a couple of pipe-smoking old hags; a 
sailor with a sluttish-looking brunette on his knee. When a lad of 
about nineteen bent down to the fire to light a spill for his pipe, his 
neighbour pushed him, making him thrust his hand into the flames. 
All the sympathy he got was a shout of laughter. 

Burke and Hare fitted inconspicuously into this coarse, boisterous 
scene of the dregs of Edinburgh’s society at play. When they had both 
spent the last of their money, they took to looking, with evident thirst, 
at the other customers. 

Among these were Baxter and Mackenzie, who sat at a long table in 
the company of a motley collection of thieves, vagabonds, old lags and 
three very obvious prostitutes. The body-snatchers were having an 
excellent time; their mugs were full. 


“Do ye see what I see, Willy?” whispered Burke. 

“Baxter and his pal, ye mean?” said Hare, with a shudder. 

“They call themselves ‘Resurrectionists’,” Burke chuckled. “Gives a 
classy tone to the profession, eh, Willy?” 

“T call it disgustin’. A place like the Merry Duke goes downhill when 
it serves the likes o’ them.” 

Burke looked again at Baxter and Mackenzie, then at the empty mug 
on the table in front of him. “But ye know, Willy,” he went on 
thoughtfully, “there’s money in it ...” 

“Ye mean ye’d want to handle a broken-down old corpse that’s been 
lyin’ in the grave for weeks, and ye’d do it for money? I’m surprised at 
ye!” 

“Ye make it sound much worse than it is,” Burke argued. “Anyway, 
the last few days my old woman’s been goin’ on at me—about our 
debts an’ all that.” 

“Oh?” 

“She’s been sayin’ that what we earn from the lodgers wouldn’ae 
keep a child of ten in drink, let alone her and me!” 

“If ye take in lodgers like that Johnnie Donald o’ yours, I suppose 
she’s right.” 


“Do ye know what she said, Willy?” 
Hare shook his head. 


“She was sayin’ that I ought to go out and work; sell boots and 
shoes again.” 

“Work?” said Hare incredulously. “An’ ye a landlord as well? It’s 
unheard-of!” 

“It’s the truth, as I sit here. I told her straight that my days for that 
sort of thing are over.” 

At that moment Hare, whose restless eyes had been roving round 
the tavern, nudged his companion and pointed to the door. “We’ve a 
visitor,” he said. 

The new arrival was Jackson. He had come to give Baxter and 
Mackenzie the four guineas which Dr. Knox still owed them. The 
sensitive boy’s first reaction on entering the Merry Duke was complete 
bewilderment. His upbringing in his poor but good-class family had 
been strict. He had never been inside such a place before, and he felt, 
and looked, extremely uncomfortable. The heat of the stuffy room 
after the cold air in the street caused him to stand in the doorway for 
a moment; the tobacco smoke gripped his throat and the whole lively 
scene of uninhibited revelry made him stare in surprise. 


On spotting Baxter and Mackenzie at the long table, he began to 


thread a hesitant way across to them. In doing so, he tripped and 
nearly fell over the outspread legs of a man half-under a table. 
Jackson clutched at the table-edge to prevent himself from touching 
the sand-covered floor. The man quickly reached up a hand and was 
about to pick Jackson’s pocket when the girl who was stroking his 
head slapped him reprovingly. 

“What do ye think you’re doin’?” she said. “He’s nice!” She giggled. 

Jackson blushed deeply. “I’m sorry,” he apologised to the man. 

Another girl laughed: “Ooo, listen to that! Politeness at last in the 
Merry Duke!” 

Everyone guffawed. Jackson felt more wretchedly conspicuous than 
ever. By the time he reached Baxter’s table the entire room was quiet, 
all heads turned in his direction. A labourer slumped across the far 
end of the table, fast asleep, his head on his arms, awoke at the silence 
and asked bleerily: “Wha’s the matter?” One of the prostitutes kicked 
his shins and whispered: “Shh!” 

Baxter said nothing to Jackson. He simply opened his mouth in a 
gap-toothed grin and held out a hand. Jackson, acutely conscious of 
being stared at, shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. 

Then suddenly, at Baxter’s right, he saw a girl— not just an 
ordinary girl, but Mary Paterson, a voluptuous, perfectly proportioned 
brunette of twenty-five, slightly tipsy, and brazen to the point of 
impudence. Her hair tumbled in ringlets; her complexion was 
magnificently clear in an age when many women’s cheeks were 
pockmarked; her blue eyes sparkled, and her low-cut white blouse was 
flimsy and skin-tight. Jackson marvelled at the daring inadequacy of 
it. 

The instant she turned to him, their eyes locked in mutual 
attraction. To Mary he was so clearly a cut above the men who usually 
came to the Merry Duke; to Jackson she was so different, so much 
more excitingly mature, than other girls he had seen. 

But Baxter interrupted the silence by bawling to the rest of the 
room: “Don’t be mindin’ us now— go on wi’ yer clackin’!” 

Quickly the former hubbub returned; the raucous laughter, the 
shouts. Jackson, tearing his thoughts away from Mary and 
remembering his reason for coming to the tavern, fumbled for the 
purse in his pocket, took it out and carefully counted four guineas into 
Baxter’s hand. The gold reflected the light temptingly. 

“He’s got cash an’ all ...” Burke murmured. 

“Too much for him to be carryin’ around,” sniffed Hare. “Let’s wait 
for him outside. Come on.” 


They pushed through the crowd to the door, then ran to a dark 


corner in the street where the shadows hid them and they could 
waylay their victim. 

Jackson, his embarrassing transaction with Baxter over, prepared to 
leave. Muttering: “Thanks, Mr. Baxter”’—the mention of “Mister” sent 
one of the women into fits of mirth—he started for the door too. 
Impulsively, Mary rose to follow him. Baxter, though, was in a 
possessive mood. He leaned across to her, grabbed her bare arm and 
pulled her back. 


“Where are ye away to?” he asked. 

She struggled to release herself. “Take your dirty hands off me!” 

Jackson turned to see what was happening. 

“Haven’ae I been good to you tonight?” Baxter growled. “I want 
your company. Anyway, these hands of mine weren’t dirty until the 
‘quality’ came in.” 

“Yer hands haven’ae changed since the day ye were born—in a 
stinkin’ midden!” 

She wrenched herself free, swung back her hand and gave Baxter a 
powerful smack across his face which made his ears sing. 

“Perhaps that’ll teach ye some manners!” she said. 

The tavern roared with laughter. Jackson was elbowing his way 
back to Mary when Baxter, his anger roused, determined to deal with 
her. 

“If it’s manners ye want, ye little witch, PU do the teachin’! Come 
here!” 

Once more he grabbed her; once more she wriggled from his grasp. 
At the third attempt to catch her, he took hold of her red skirt. 

“Let go o’ that!” she screamed. “Ye’ll tear it!” 

Baxter pulled. The skirt came off, leaving her standing in just her 
blouse and petticoat. She bumped into Jackson. 

“Don’t let him near me,” she pleaded. 

Jackson was shocked at this sudden development. The last thing he 
wanted was to get involved in a brawl. But Mary was close to him, 
and Baxter stood at the table holding the skirt like a toreador’s cape, 
taunting them. 

Jackson heard himself say in what he hoped was a confident voice: 
“Give the lady back her skirt.” 

Baxter twirled the garment, making passes with it. “Come an’ get 
it,” he said. 

There were a few sniggers, then silence again, as everybody waited 
curiously to see what would happen. Mary looked at Jackson 
appealingly, as though challenging him to fight on her behalf. 


He lunged forward to grasp one side of the skirt, but Baxter side- 
stepped neatly. Jackson missed. His clumsiness put the crowd on 
Baxter’s side as he groped frantically for the skirt. Baxter merely held 
it away from him at arm’s length with one hand; the other hand he 
placed squarely in the middle of Jackson’s chest and gave a 
tremendous push. Jackson reeled back, crashing into tables and chairs. 
He staggered to his feet, made another lunge at the skirt—and fell 
heavily on the floor. 

“Even ye, Mary,” said Baxter triumphantly, “could have done better 
than that with a night’s gin inside ye!” 

Jackson lay with his head close to Baxter’s boot. The body-snatcher 
kicked the boy savagely on the temple, making blood spurt. He was 
about to kick again when Mary picked a bottle off a table and brought 
it crashing down on Baxter’s head. Drenched in whisky, Baxter 
collapsed on the spot, to the enormous amusement of his friends. One 
of the women hauled him up and sat him in a chair, but he was 
unconscious, his gnarled face wearing a kinder expression than ever it 
did when he was awake. 

The fight over, the tavern returned to the more serious business of 
drinking. Mary helped Jackson to his feet and looked at him 
anxiously. “Are ye all right?” she asked. 

“Yes, thanks.” He touched his temple, which was aching. “PI 
manage.” 

Mary’s skirt was on the floor beside the inert Baxter. Jackson 
reached for it and gave it to her, reflecting how horrified his parents 
would be if only they could see him. Handing a girl her skirt in a 
tavern, indeed! 

Mary put it on quickly, to the accompaniment of wolf-whistles from 
the men. “If ye’ll wait a jiffy,” she said to Jackson, doing up the side- 
buttons, “Pll buy ye a drink.” 

But Jackson felt that his game of Sir Galahad had gone quite far 
enough; besides, Baxter might come round, and then there’d be 
trouble. 

“T have to go,” he said, making for the door. 

“Oh, come on, now,” said Mary. “Just a wee one ...” 

“No, really. I mean it.” 

In a moment he was out into the street, thankful to be going back to 
his lodgings. Hardly had he gone a few paces, however, when Burke 
and Hare leaped out at him. 

Fearing they were murderers, he shouted: “Help!” and lashed out 
furiously. He managed to ward off the first blow from Hare, being 
equally matched with him, and knocked him flat on the ground, but 


the heavy Burke soon had Jackson’s arms pinned and clamped a large 
hand over his mouth. 

“Find his purse,” said Burke. 

Jackson was kicking and struggling like a madman when Mary 
opened the tavern door. She screamed: “Murder! Police! Murder!” and 
ran to his aid. 

Slipping from Burke’s grasp, Jackson reeled back against a wall. The 
two prepared to pounce on him afresh. Again, Mary called: “Police! 
Murder!” 

Lights came on in the windows of neighbouring houses. The burly 
figure of the landlord of the Merry Duke appeared in the doorway. 

Hare glanced at Burke, undecided what to do. Then they heard the 
sound of a police whistle, loud and clear. 


“Run for it!” said Hare. 

They turned and darted up the street, out of sight. 

In a daze, Jackson sat against the wall. For the second time in 
minutes, Mary asked him if he was all right. 

“T think so,” he gasped. “I’m more out of breath than anything.” 

“Can ye walk?” 

He nodded. She tugged him to his feet and half-dragged him across 
the cobbles into a dark alley and down another street. 


Mary Paterson—or Mary Mitchell, as she was alternatively known— 
was a warm-hearted girl in spite of a life of great hardship. She had 
lost both her parents when she was a child. No one wanted to take 
care of her, and she became a waif, begging for food. By the time she 
had reached her late teens she was famed for the beauty of her body, 
and easily earned a living on the streets. Despite the ravages of her 
profession, though, and her constant bouts of hard drinking which 
often left her stupefied for days on end, but which passed unnoticed in 
a depraved society where even children got drunk, she remained 
lovely. 

Jackson thought her an incredibly beautiful guardian angel when, 
with her help, he arrived at a tall green-painted door under a 
flickering street lamp. Mary propped him up against the wall. 

“Stay like that a minute,” she said, fumbling in her skirt pocket for a 
key. “I work here.” 

The door opened to reveal a long dark passage. 

“This way,” she said, slamming the door behind them. “Through 
here.” 

She opened another door. A blaze of light flooded out. Jackson 
squinted into the glare, unable to believe his eyes. It was an 


extraordinary sight; certainly one which he’d never seen in his village 
at home. 

Eight couples were in the room, all of them in various stages of 
undress. A half-nude girl trotted across in front of him, bound for a 
portly man in a corner whom Jackson could have sworn was a highly 
respected member of the City Council (surely such a thing was 
impossible?). A buxom girl sat primly on a sofa—rather ludicrously, 
because she wore only a pair of shoes—while her escort leaned on her 
ample shoulder, snoring loudly. In another corner, to the shrill sound 
of feminine laughter a sailor poured red wine down the front of a 
blonde’s neck, looking to see where it ran. 

Jackson goggled. Mary was steering him purposefully towards the 
stairs when they met another girl in the establishment, Maggie 
O’Hara, who was clad in a diaphanous kimono. She noticed the cut on 
Jackson’s forehead. 

“Do ye have to clobber them in the street before ye can get a fellow 
now, Mary?” she asked. 

“At least I can get them when they’re sober, dearie,” Mary answered 
sweetly. 

She took the student up the rickety stairs, across a landing and into 
her room. It was dark. 


“Sit on the bed,” she instructed. “Pll be back in a moment. I’m just 
going to get a light.” 

When she returned with a candle she held the flame up to examine 
Jackson’s cut. The blood trickled down over his cheek. She smiled. 

“Och, it’s not too bad,” she said cheerfully. “We’ll soon see to that. 
I’ve had worse myself on a Friday night. Ye ought to have seen me 
after last New Year’s Eve; I was almost a hospital case!” 

She crossed to a small wooden washstand and poured some cold 
water from an earthenware jug into a cracked bowl. Jackson stared 
around him. The room was tiny and squalid, with the brass-railed bed 
as its principal item of furniture. Realizing only too well the sort of 
room it was, he winced and rubbed his chin. 

“Thanks for your help,” he said. 

“It was the least I could do,” Mary replied. “Ye helped me.” She 
picked up a petticoat which was in her way on the washstand and 
threw it on to the bed, where it billowed down beside Jackson. 


“Really,” he said, “there’s no need to make this fuss. I’m all right.” 


He made as if to get up from the bed and leave, but Mary pushed 
him back firmly. She dipped a rag into the water, wrung it and bathed 
his cut. 


“It’s no fuss,” she said. 


Jackson relaxed at the soothing touch of the water. The nearness of 
Mary, though, was disturbing. He inched away from her. 

“Been here before?” she asked casually. 

Jackson blushed. “No ... no, I haven’t.” 

“T bet I know what ye are.” 

“Do you?” 

“Ye’re one o’ the medical students.” 

“How did you guess?” 

“Oh, we get a lot of your chaps comin’ in ...” 

Jackson was incredulous; this was a side to the private lives of his 
lecture theatre companions which he hadn’t suspected. “You do?” 

“Aye,” said Mary. “We get the medical students—an’ the art 
students.” She smiled. “They’re interested in the human form. It’s 
what they call anatomy, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Jackson wryly, “but not quite as it’s taught at Dr. Knox’s 
Academy.” 

Mary laughed. “Oh, I can teach them a lot more than they learn in 
college.” 

She looked at Jackson, waiting for his response, but he was silent, 
thoughtful, watching her as she put the swab back into the bowl and 
carried it to the washstand. Then she turned, smiling at him and 
running her hands down the sides of her blouse and skirt. 

“Don’t you think I could?” 

“What?” 

“Teach them a lot ...” 

Jackson had two conflicting voices inside him: one was the natural 
call to a youth of his age to linger and enjoy this tantalising woman’s 
caresses, to cross the threshold of manhood; the other was to leave at 
once, to put temptation behind him and retreat to the refuge of his 
room. 

“Td better be going,” he said. 

“But why?” 

“T must. I have a lecture in the morning. At nine.” 

“But that’s eight hours away.” Her voice was low. “Eight hours can 
be a very long time.” 

He sat bolt upright on the bed, but Mary moved swiftly across the 
room and sat down beside him, between him and the door. For Mary 
too, this encounter had a special significance. Over the years she had 
been obliged to befriend a large number of men, most of whom she 
thought revolting, but the shy student appealed to her. She wondered 
if, by some extraordinary chance, she was even a little in love with 


him. 

“Did those villains get yer purse?” she asked. 

Jackson felt in his pocket. “No. It’s still here.” 

“Good.” 

“Look, honestly, I ought to go. My landlady will be waiting up for 
me.” 

He got to his feet, but Mary stood in front of him. “Don’t ye like 
me?” she pouted. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then stay a wee while ...” 

Her presence, the closeness of her firm, well-rounded body, 
provoked him beyond endurance. When she tilted up her face to his, 
inviting him to kiss her, he clasped his hands around her waist 
hungrily. 

Rather to his surprise, Jackson felt no shame. He experienced a 
physical gratification more exhilarating than any he had known 
before. He abandoned his senses utterly to love for this young creature 
who was suddenly the most desirable woman ever created. 


CHAPTER ITI 


Messrs. Burke and Hare in Business 


Jackson awoke to hear the clock in a nearby kirk chime a half-hour. 
He pulled aside the bedroom curtains and opened the window. The 
morning was gloriously clean and fresh. The sky had been washed a 
clear blue by the night’s rain and a few small clouds, very round, 
white and soft, scudded in procession high above the Castle 
battlements. Were it not for the paleness of the sunlight and a sweet 
heaviness in the air, which makes November the most melancholy of 
months, Jackson could have mistaken the season for spring. 

He breathed deeply, then looked out of the window at the clock 
face. It was half-past eight. 

“Heavens,” he said. “Pll have to hurry!” 

Mary turned over in bed sleepily and sat up, holding the blankets 
round her naked shoulders. 

“Ts it late?” she asked. 

“Tl say it is!” He quickly tucked his shirt into his trousers. 

“Dinna ye want no breakfast? I’m sure there’s a bit of Finnan haddie 
or somethin’.” 

“You needn’t worry. I can buy some apples in the Market on the 
way.” 

He sat on the bed, took her tenderly in his arms and kissed her. 
“When can I see you again?” he asked. 

Mary ran her fingers through his hair, trying to tidy it. “I’m here all 
the time,” she said. 

“T mean really see you—take you out.” 

She stared at him incredulously. “Take me out!” she laughed. “Oh, 
that’s good. An’ what would yer friends think of me?” 

She went on laughing, her head thrown back, until Jackson was 
suddenly angry. “I’m serious,” he said. “When, Mary, when?” 

Mary didn’t know what to say. Usually, her friendships with clients 
ended promptly at sunrise. She turned her head from Jackson and 
replied: “Tomorrow, maybe ...” 

Jackson grasped her hands, looking at her intently and making her 
look at him. “Yes, tomorrow. Promise?” 

“I promise.” 

He kissed her again. She threw her arms around his neck, returning 


his kiss passionately. 

“Ye’re not hurryin’!” she reminded him. 

He got up and tried to tie his cravat by peering into a jagged 
fragment of mirror propped on a ledge above the washstand, but it 
was too small for him to see what he was doing. 

“Tie this wretched thing for me, please!” he asked her. 


Mary was used to the job. She tied the cravat expertly, though 
interrupted by further kisses. “That’ll do,” she said. 


He bobbed down for a glance in the mirror and exclaimed: “Fine!” 

“Tf ye’re not careful,” she said, “Doctor Knox will be askin’ questions 
—an’ what about yer landlady?” 

Jackson was appalled. “My landlady! Pd forgotten all about her. 
Supposing she’s been up all night!” They both laughed. “Oh, well, I’ve 
got a good excuse. After all, I was attacked. And you saved me ...” 

“Get along wi’ ye,” she said. “All I did was yell like a fisherwoman!” 

He blew a kiss to her, and was gone. Half-way down the stairs he 
stopped, turned, ran back up again and put his head round the door. 
“Don’t forget your promise!” 

“I won't,” said Mary. 

When she heard his footsteps in the street outside, hurrying off 
towards Surgeons’ Square, she stretched herself out on the bed 
luxuriously, sighing with contentment, like a large sleek cat that had 
been at the cream. 

Burke and Hare also spent a convivial night despite its unrewarding 
start. After running up the street away from Jackson they found 
themselves in a better part of the city. A ball in one of the large 
houses was just ending; guests were coming out. 

The villains watched with awe as the richly-dressed company came 
down the front steps and were promptly taken off in their carriages. 
One man, however, who lived not far away, dismissed his driver 
saying: “Pll walk home!” The rain had stopped for a moment and the 
coolness of the street made a welcome change from the stuffy 
overcrowded dance floor. Burke and Hare eagerly followed him into 
the shadows. So, while the gentleman took the air, Burke and Hare 
took his gold watch, a ruby ring and two guinea pieces. 

Thus financed, and knowing that no one had recognized them 
attacking Jackson except perhaps their friend the tavern keeper and 
Mary, who was sure to be in her room by now, they strolled back to 
the Merry Duke with expressions of perfect innocence. 

A policeman, in a tall stovepipe hat and a black tunic with large 
silver buttons, was standing outside the tavern door. 


“What’s up, officer?” asked Hare. 


“None of yer business,” growled the policeman. 

“Oh, it might be, ye never know,” said Hare impudently. “If it’s 
some of those robbers ye are after, it worries us a great deal. Ye can’t 
go out for a walk in Edinburgh these nights without mortal danger to 
life and limb!” 

With a nudge at Burke, he led the way into the bar-room where 
they drank steadily until morning, buying drinks for their friends and 
becoming the centre of a circle that rivalled Baxter’s for hilarity and 
high spirits. 

They left the Merry Duke just after half-past eight and wandered 
into the Market Place at the same time that Jackson hurried through it 
on the way to his class. The student paused to buy three apples, two of 
which he thrust into his pockets; the third he started to eat, saying 
gaily to the woman who owned the stall: “Keep the change!” 

The Market, surrounded by tall houses, was already busy at this 
early hour, filled with townspeople and with farmers and housewives 
from outlying villages who had driven in with their covered horse- 
drawn carts to sell produce; they hoped to finish their trade as soon as 
possible, leaving them the afternoon in which to enjoy the rest of the 
city. Amid the shouts of the stallholders—“Get your lovely butter!”; 
“Fish, buy your fish!”—a swarthy gypsy holding a crystal ball aloft 
could be heard calling: “P1 tell your fortune!” 

The loudest and most insistent noise though, came from a ragged 
“bones” player. He was blind, tall and gaunt, but his clacking rhythm 
was as lively and infectious as castinets. He played to a bunch of 
urchins who chanted: 


“Nick-nack, paddywack—gie a dog a bone, 
Our old Man came rollin’ home ...” 


In the middle of this group danced the gangling figure of James 
Wilson. He was thin and undernourished, and wore a pale red woollen 
cap on his straggling dark hair. November 27, two days previously, 
had been his eighteenth birthday, but there were no celebrations. His 
father died when Jamie was twelve, and his mother had to earn a 
living by selling cheap trinkets and jewellery. One summer evening 
young Jamie wandered off with some friends and did not return when 
it was dark. His mother was so worried that she locked the house and 
went out in search of him. But in the meantime he came back, forced 
an entry, and in his eagerness to get food, because he was hungry, he 
overturned a cupboard containing all his mother’s precious crockery. 
When she saw the wreckage she took out the leather strap which she 
kept for punishing him and gave him such a brutal thrashing that he 
refused to stay under the same roof as her for another night. 


He just wandered the city, sleeping in doorways. Occasionally, 
hospitable people gave him shelter by taking him into their homes, for 
he soon became a well-known local character. He was easily pleased, 
liked nothing better than a simple riddle which the hearer had to 
pretend to be unable to answer. The gift of a pinch of snuff, a pipe of 
tobacco or a dram of whisky would make his day. 

He couldn’t get a job of any sort; the growth of his mind hadn’t kept 
pace with his body. Today, he would be termed “mentally retarded”, 
but in the Edinburgh of 1827 he was known to everyone as “Daft 
Jamie”. 

The name often puzzled him. “Why do ye ca’ me daft?” he used to 
plead with the urchins. 

“Because ye are!” they retorted. 

And Daft Jamie would go on wandering until another kindly soul 
took pity on him. 

He enjoyed dancing to the “bones”, but the flagstones in the Market 
were uneven; he stumbled and fell. The urchins guffawed. A 
stallholder threw him an apple for his breakfast. 


“Catch, Jamie!” 


Jamie caught the apple and laughed inanely. The urchins pressed 
around him. 

“Dance some more, Jamie,” they said. “You’re awfu’ guid!” 

Jamie wasn’t listening. He tossed the apple into the air like a ball 
and caught it. The next time he threw it, Hare stretched out a hand 
and did the catching. 


“Hello,” said Jamie with a grin. 


Hare inspected the apple carefully, polished it on his grimy lapel 
and remarked: “What a lovely rosy apple, Jamie!” 


“Yes,” said Jamie, “It’s mine.” 

Hare took an enormous bite out of it; then another and another, 
until he was munching away. 

“Save us yer core, Mister Hare,” Jamie pleaded. 

Hare burst out laughing and turned to Burke. “Do ye hear that, 
Willy? ‘Save us yer core,’ he says. It’s a great wit the boy has!” 

“Indeed I’ll save ye my core,” Hare went on, holding it up and 
dropping it into Jamie’s hand. Then suddenly the boy realized that the 
apple belonged to him in the first place. His forehead puckered into a 
frown. 

“Its all gone, Mister Hare,” he said. 

Hare clapped him on the shoulder. “Jamie,” he said, “there’s one 
thing you’ll have to learn. It’s a hard life for an idiot!” 


He was laughing loudly at his own joke, with Burke and the urchins 
joining in, and Jamie looked bewildered, when a six-year-old girl 
named Jennie, of the John Connoway family, Burke’s neighbours, 
came running up. Breathless and excited, she pushed through the 
crowd and tugged at Burke’s coat. 


“Mister Burke! Mister Burke!” she cried shrilly. 

“What now, Jennie?” he asked. 

“Ye’re to come awa’ to yer home,” she said. “It’s terrible news.” 

“What’s happened?” 

“Ye’ll see when ye get home.” 

Before he could ask her again, she had darted away, back in the 
direction of Tanner’s Close. 

“I suppose I’d better go,” said Burke. “Are ye comin’?” 

“Might as well.” 


“I wonder what it is. Could it be that the old woman has broken her 
neck?” 


“Stop yer wishful thinkin’, man,” said his friend. 


They were walking across the yard at the back of Burke’s house 
when Helen M’Dougal came out round the pig-sty to meet them. 

“Will ye guess the news, Willy?” she said. 

“Surprise me,” said Burke sourly, trudging through the mud. 

“Old Johnnie’s been an’ croaked on us.” 

Burke was shocked; so was Hare. They stopped. 

“No!” said Burke. 

“He must have died in his sleep,” said Helen, “an’ not a word o’ 
warnin’!” 

“Do ye hear that?” said Burke, indignantly to Hare. “The lodger’s 
died, owin’ me all that money.” 

Hare sympathised: “Now what kind of man is it would do a thing 
like that?” 

“Ye might trust Johnnie to find the easy way out, leaving the 
burden of livin’ to honest citizens,” said Helen sharply. She turned and 
went back into the house. 

The parish undertaker, a spry little man, was nailing on the coffin 
lid and whistling cheerfully. “Poor old Johnnie,” he said. “Just a 
mickle o’ bones he was, so it’s no small wonder he passed away on 
ye.” 

Helen sniffed irritably and gazed out of the window. 

The undertaker was hammering in the last nails when Burke and 
Hare entered. They scowled at the coffin, but automatically doffed 


their hats. 

“The job’s nearly finished,” Burke observed. 

“Aye,” said the undertaker. “He’s nice and snug.” 

“Can ye get him out now?” asked Helen impatiently. 

“TIl have to go away for some help, Mrs. Burke. Even a little ’un like 
Johnnie can make heavy carryin’. But he’ll be gone sooner than the 
wag ©’ a dog’s tail.” 

“He’d better be!” 

As the undertaker left with a bright: “Good mornin’ all!” she added: 
“T suppose that ‘sooner than the wag o’ a dog’s tail’ means tomorrow!” 

She turned belligerently to her husband, who was looking at the 
coffin. “Well, don’t stand there. Go an’ put the sign out!” 

Grumbling, Burke searched behind the table for a piece of board on 
which was painted BED TO LET. Then he went to hang it beside the 
front door. 

Helen bustled around, stacking the dirty crockery, while Hare sat 
down on the coffin and took a pinch of snuff. 

“Ye’ll be here for lunch?” asked Helen. 

“T think so. What is there?” 

“Kippers.” 

“I can make do wi’ the ones ye gave me yesterday. They’re still 
repeatin’!” 

Burke came back, only to receive another blast from Helen. “If ye’d 
stir your lazy bones and earn a copper,” she told him, “ye could have 
Finnan haddie. There’s one in the cupboard now, but I think it’s gone 
bad.” 

“An’ to think,” said Burke reflectively, “it might have done for 
Johnnie.” 

Helen picked up the dishes and went down the passage to the back 
room to wash them. Hare stood up and contemplated the coffin, 
picking his teeth. 

“T was thinkin’,” he said. “It’s a mighty shame to see Johnnie go to a 
pauper’s grave—an’ him wi’ an unpaid debt on his dying conscience.” 

“Aye,” said Burke, wondering what Hare was getting at. 

Hare tried to lift the coffin lid. It yielded slightly, with a creak. Not 
noticing that Helen had returned and was standing in the doorway, 
watching him suspiciously, he went on: “Sure, they put them things on 
very loose ...” 

Helen interrupted him. “What are ye up to?” she asked. 

Hare gave Burke a meaningful glance. “Could yer missus,” he said, 
“go and get a can o’ gin from the pub?” 


“An what do ye suppose I’ll be usin’ for money?” Helen demanded. 
“Tve spent what you gave me last night.” 

“Stop yer clackin’, woman,” said Hare. “Have ye no respect for the 
dead? Here!” He threw her a coin. “Now do as your man says—be off 
wi’ ye!” 

Helen hesitated, sensing that a plan of some kind was being 
hatched, but she couldn’t guess what. Her husband, nevertheless, 
quickly realized what Hare was thinking. The two men glared at her 
in silence until she picked up her shawl, wrapped it round her and 
stumped out. 

Hare pointed at the coffin. “We could get five guineas for him up at 
the doctor’s place, an’ that’d wipe out the debt.” 

“That’s so, Willy,” Burke agreed. “An’ besides,” he added, glancing 
heaven-wards, “we’d be giving him his proper chance of salvation.” 

Hare reached for the hammer which the undertaker had left behind 
and immediately started prising up the lid. “What a pleasure to be 
doin’ someone a kind service!” 

The lid swung back to reveal Johnnie in his shirt, white, tiny and 
emaciated. 

“If only he knew how he’s goin’ to wipe the slate clean,” said Hare 
tenderly, “how happy he’d be!” 

But Burke’s expression hardened cruelly. “Hasn’ae he got a mean 
face! No wonder he died owing me money!” 

“Help get him out,” said Hare. 

Together they lifted the body from the coffin. Then came the 
problem of where to put it. “Shove him under the straw in the corner 
for the time being,” Burke suggested. 

“Good idea.” 


“The undertaker won’t be wantin’ to go away with an empty coffin, 
though,” Burke remarked thoughtfully. 

“We'll have to fill it again,” Hare agreed. “Why not go over to the 
tannery and ask Bob Logan there for a sack o’ tanner’s bark? He 
wouldn’ae refuse us such a small favour. Last night we were buyin’ 
him whisky enough for ten men!” 

Burke soon returned with the large, bulky sack, which they laid 
inside the coffin and packed round with straw to prevent it from 
shifting. Then they each took one end of the coffin and raised it to test 
the weight. 

“The same as Johnnie!” said Burke delightedly. 

Hare quickly nailed on the lid. “We’ll take him up to the doctor’s as 
soon as it’s dark,” he said. “Have ye got a big box? Maybe we’d better 
put him in it now before he gets really stiff.” 


“The Connoways are sure to have one,” Burke replied. He went 
along the passage to their room and came back holding a tea chest. 
“They weren’t in, so I borrowed this,” he said. “It’s rather pretty. A 
leaf pattern round the edges!” 

The corpse was still sufficiently pliable for them to double up the 
legs and thrust it into the chest. They had just pushed the chest into a 
corner, and thrown Burke’s coat over it as a covering, when the door 
burst open. Helen came in with the can of gin she had bought. 

“The undertaker’s back,” she announced. “Met him on the stairs.” 

The undertaker followed her, accompanied by a swarthy, hairy man 
who was in his shirtsleeves despite the coldness of the day. The 
undertaker noticed the tea chest at once. “Packin’ his belongings, I 
suppose?” he asked. 

“Aye,” said Hare. “He wanted to leave us a little somethin’ to 
remember him by. His last remains, as you might say.” 

“Oh, well,” said the undertaker, “we’ll be carryin’ him to the kirk 
now.” 

Burke and Hare noticed with relief that he and his companion 
picked up the coffin without comment. “Will ye no’ be coming along 
to say goodbye to Johnnie?” asked the undertaker. 

“T dinna think so,” said Hare. “He was a very independent man. He 
couldn’ae abide with sentimentality.” 

The undertaker lifted the coffin to shoulder height, saying to Helen: 
“Old Mrs. Black a couple of doors up passed away in the night too. I 
promised to see to her by ten. And I haven’ae had my breakfast yet. 
I’m always busy in the winter when the wind’s from the north!” 

Burke, Hare and Helen followed him to the back door to see the 
coffin off the premises. Helen, curious about the tea chest, wanted to 
go back to the bedroom, but her husband and Hare firmly steered her 
into the living-room, where they shared the gin and spent a convivial 
day. 

In the evening, the crystal candelabra were lit in the large drawing- 
room at No. 10 Surgeons’ Square. Davey had brought out the best 
silver, carefully polished, for display. Chairs and carpets had been 
moved aside to clear the parquet floor for dancing, and a three-piece 
orchestra was tuning up. Down below in the kitchen the cook gave 
instructions to four liveried “footmen” (students who had gladly 
offered to play the part for the evening for a small fee), and fussed 
around, putting the finishing touches to dishes for the buffet table— 
collations of cold meats, pastries and cakes. Tonight was a special 
night; Dr. Knox was giving a party to introduce Martha to the society 
of Edinburgh. Although the doctor held most of the local nobility, and 
almost all his medical colleagues, in a contempt which he made no 


effort to conceal, he recognized the convention that society had to be 
invited to his house if Martha were to receive return invitations and 
thus make friends of her own standing. 

Martha stood in front of the wardrobe mirror of her bedroom, 
helped by her maid, Jean Tait, to put on a necklace of pearls and 
diamonds. She wore a magnificent ball gown of pale lavender. 

“You'll win the heart of every man in the house tonight, Miss 
Martha,” said Jean Tait proudly. 

“You're very sweet,” said Martha. “If only I didn’t feel so nervous!” 

“Och, dinna worry about that! A couple o’ dances an’ ye’ll enjoy 
yerself so much that itll be mornin’ before ye know it!” 

There was a knock at the door. Martha turned. “Come in!” 


The doctor entered, immaculate in evening clothes. “I claim the 
honour of escorting you to the Den of Fools!” he said cheerfully. 

“That’s a charming way of describing your guests!” said Martha. 

“Charm is the opposite side of truth.” 

Martha nodded to the maid and said: “That will be all, thank you, 
Jean.” As the maid left the room, Dr. Knox went over to look at a huge 
bouquet of flowers which lay on the dressing table. The card attached 
to it read: TOMORROW AND THE NEXT DAY—AND THE DAY AFTER 
THAT. 

“Hm,” he said. “Mitchell! Dear me, he seems to be very attentive 
these days.” 

“Do you mind?” Martha asked. 

“Not at all.” 

Martha was pleased. “And you like Geoffrey?” 

“People in our lives fall into two categories, Martha; those we like, 
and those we can see through. Geoffrey is the only person I cannot see 
through. He is a sly fellow.” 

Martha put both hands on his shoulders impulsively. “Darling,” she 
said, “why do you try to make people dislike you?” 

“Try? Whatever I do comes naturally. It is my only talent. Society, 
to whom I am about to introduce you, try, and they still hate one 
another!” 

Martha smiled up at him. He bowed like a true gallante and offered 
his arm. She, in turn, curtsied with a flourish and they went out on to 
the landing and down the staircase, laughing happily. 

Many of the guests had arrived. The older ones—buxom matrons in 
ropes of jewellery and stocky, be-whiskered spouses with cheeks 
almost the colour of port wine to which they were so addicted—sat on 
gilded chairs and settees round the walls. In the middle of the floor, a 


dozen or so of the under-thirties trod and postured through a minuet 
with exquisite gentility. Mitchell was standing by the doorway, deep 
in conversation with a group of distinguished-looking surgeons, 
doctors and local ministers, when he saw Martha and Knox arrive. 
Excusing himself from the group, he hurried over to greet them. 

Knox handed him Martha with the air of a man relinquishing a rare 
piece of Dresden. “Out of this bed of nettles,” he said, “pluck this 
flower!” 

“Thank you, sir,” Mitchell replied. 


He took Martha’s hand and led her to the side of the floor, where 
they bowed and curtsied to each other and started to dance. 

“The bouquet is wonderful,” Martha whispered. 

“Tm glad you liked it,” Mitchell grinned. He spotted Knox walk over 
to the group of surgeons, doctors and ministers with a purposeful 
smile, challenging and aggressive. “I can’t help feeling,” Mitchell 
remarked, “that perhaps the doctor had an ulterior motive for this 
party.” 

“Oh?” 

“He wanted to collect his friends and enemies alike in one room— 
and insult them all indiscriminately!” 

Already, the doctor was talking to the group in his lecture room 
manner. “I tell you, gentlemen,” he said, “medicine is being driven 
underground. The law yields to us the body of a murderer when he 
has been caught and hanged. But how often is that? My classes and I 
have to wait a long time for Justice to unravel itself. Meanwhile, the 
‘resurrectionist’ plies a useful trade.” 


The Reverend Daniel Lincoln, tall, angular and coldly pious was 
shocked. “Oh, really, Dr. Knox!” he protested. 

Knox rounded on him. “You deny it?” 

Lincoln was at a loss for an answer. “Well ...” he said, “I agree that 
doctors need ... eh ... bodies for dissection. But to condone the 
violation of graves by these ... eh ... ghouls ...” 

“T neither condone nor condemn,” said Knox crisply. “I accept. Is 
the feeding of worms more sacred than the pursuit of truth?” 

“To violate the grave is to violate the soul.” 

“Oh, really? I am told that when the body is clay the soul has 
flown”—he glanced round at his companions impishly—“one way or 
the other.” 

“Fortunately for those poor victims of the grave-snatchers,” said 
Lincoln indignantly, “that is true.” 

“Of course,” Knox told him, his voice heavy with sarcasm. “I was 
wondering why I’d never come across one in my work.” 


Some of the guests felt that Knox had gone too far, particularly 
Doctor Peter Ferguson, a big, florid-faced surgeon who was one of 
Knox’s rivals, but who nevertheless had considerable admiration for 
him. 

“Now, now, Robert!” he said. 

Lincoln was fuming. “Do you deny, Knox,” he demanded, “that the 
soul exists?” 

“I deny nothing,” Knox replied blandly. “I can show you the heart, 
my dear reverend. Can you show me the soul?” 

“Tt is there, just the same.” 

“Where?” Knox asked, lifting an arm. “Is it here, beneath the 
armpit?” He put a finger to his forehead. “Or between the eyes?” He 
clutched his stomach. “Or perhaps in the abdomen?” 


Ferguson raised a hand to try to stop the argument, but Lincoln 
ignored him and continued primly: “The fact that you can’t see it 
doesn’t prove its nonexistence. For example, you can’t see a thought!” 

“No,” said Knox. “But you try having one without a brain!” 


This time Ferguson succeeded in interrupting. “Gentlemen, 
gentlemen,” he said good-naturedly, clapping Knox on the shoulder. 


“Once more, Doctor Ferguson to the rescue!” observed Knox drily. 


“The trouble with Doctor Knox,” said Ferguson to the rest of the 
group, “is that he’s a teacher. I don’t mind admitting that Pm old- 
fashioned. In my opinion—and it’s purely my opinion—you can have 
too much of anatomy. For me, a surgeon needs two things: a patient 
disposition and a pair of strong hands.” He held up his own as 
illustration. They were large and powerful. 

Knox scrutinised them and remarked: “Admirable qualifications for 
building the Caledonian Canal! I suggest that you are wasting your 
talents, Doctor Ferguson!” 


“T consider that an insult, sir,” said Ferguson angrily. 

“I merely complimented your strength,” said Knox. 

Another doctor, Andrew Elliott, intervened timidly with: “Please, 
please ...” He was short and fat. Although it was early in the evening 
and the room was still cool, and the punch-bowl as yet untasted, 
perspiration beaded his brow. 

“Ah, Doctor Elliott!” Knox exclaimed, as if he had only just noticed 
this guest’s presence. “We are honoured that you could come!” 

A premonition warned Elliott that Knox was planning mischief. He 
began: “I...” 

“Tell me, Elliott,” Knox cut in, “is it true what they say?” 

“And what is that?” asked Elliott nervously. 


“That no matter what the patient’s complaint is, you have only one 
prescription?” Knox paused. “Senna pods!” 

The other guests chuckled discreetly, but Elliott was furious. “That’s 
slander!” he said. 

“T know.” 

“But ... but ... you can’t go around saying that sort of thing in 
public!” 

“A lawyer told me the story in a coffee house,” Knox replied. “You 
must sue him sometime! Excuse me.” 

He left the circle with a curt bow and strode over to another group 
of guests. They welcomed him with such expressions of feigned 
pleasure as: “How nice to see you,” and “How are you, dear boy?” but 
tensed themselves for the verbal combat out of which, inevitably, 
Knox would emerge the victor. 

Lincoln, Ferguson and Elliott watched him go. “That man,” said 
Lincoln sadly, “is doing the Devil’s work!” 

“Aye, but he does it brilliantly,” said Ferguson. 

“Yes,” said Elliott, with feeling. “Damn him!” 


CHAPTER IV 


One Last Drink for Aggie 


While Dr. Knox enjoyed himself at the expense of his guests, his 
notorious destiny was being decided elsewhere in the city, entirely by 
chance. 

When Burke and Hare, having loaded Hare’s horse-drawn cart with 
the tea chest, set out from Tanner’s Close that evening, they intended 
to sell the remains of Johnnie Donald to Dr. Alexander Monro at the 
Old College on the South Bridge. 

Since they were new to the business of marketing corpses, Monro 
was the first likely buyer who came to mind. The first Dr. Alexander 
Monro became the College’s Professor of Anatomy in 1720 at a salary 
of £15 a year. His son, another Alexander, succeeded him thirty-four 
years later and ensured that the anatomical school of Edinburgh was 
firmly established. The third Alexander Monro inherited the chair in 
1798, and although by 1827 some of the extra-mural lecturers— 
notably the meteoric Dr. Knox—were stealing some of his thunder 
within the profession, the dynasty had lasted so long that to most 
citizens of the Scottish capital, Monro was still the only big name in 
surgery. 

Burke drove the horse and cart along the cobbled street up to the 
College. Hare, who was asserting himself as the brains of the 
partnership, told him to stop in the shadows by the gate. 

“Wait here a while,” he said. “Pll go in and find the doctor.” 

Hare went into the quadrangle and met a student walking towards 
him. “My apologies for troublin’ ye,” he said, raising his hat, “but 
could ye be tellin’ me where the doctor has his rooms?” 

“Aye,” said the student. Before he gave the directions, though, he 
enquired: “And what is it you want with him?” 

“Just a small transaction,” Hare said off-handedly. “I’ve got 
something to sell him.” 

Judging from Hare’s seedy appearance and the lateness of the hour 
at which he was proposing to do this transaction, the student at once 
guessed the reason for the call. 

“You’ve got a ‘subject’?” he asked. 

“An’ what might that be?” 

“A ‘subject’ for dissection.” 


Hare, realizing there was no longer any need for evasiveness with 
someone obviously acquainted with body-snatchers, smiled and said: 
“That’s right.” 

It so happened that the student wasn’t a member of the College, but 
had only been visiting his friends there. He was a pupil of Dr. Knox. 
The lively competition among the city’s lecturers for any available 
bodies was well known, and the student, a champion of Knox’s cause, 
immediately took Hare by the arm and led him back through the gate. 

“There’s only one man for buying subjects, and that’s Doctor Knox,” 
said the student confidentially. “You’ve heard of him?” 

“Well since you mention it, I haven’t,” Hare said doubtfully. 

“Everybody’s heard of Doctor Knox! You go along to his place— 
Number Ten, Surgeons’ Square—ring the bell at the back and ask for 
the doctor. He’ll see to you all right.” 

“How much will he pay? Five guineas?” 

“At least!” the student assured him. “At least!” 


Hare told Burke to make for Surgeons’ Square—and thus the 
dreadful scandal of associating with the partnership happened to Knox 
instead of Dr. Monro. 


When Hare rang the bell at the back entrance it was heard by one of 
the temporary “footmen”, who happened to be in the kitchen. He 
went to answer it, much to Hare’s astonishment. Hare realized from 
the address that he was calling at a well-to-do household, but to be 
greeted at the back door, on a wet November night, by a footman in 
green velvet, gold braid and powdered wig, completely shook his 
confidence. He stood in the alleyway awestruck until the student 
asked: “What can I do for you?” 


“I want to see the doctor,” said Hare. 


The student eyed him shrewdly. Surgery in the early nineteenth 
century, done at lightning speed without any anaesthetic, was little 
better than butchery, and patients with growths or anything else 
wrong with them put off a visit to the surgeon until the last possible 
moment. Knox was always having such visitors who couldn’t pluck up 
the necessary courage, or drink themselves half-insensible, until some 
awkward hour. 

“Do you want a consultation?” said the student. 

“No. I just want to see him.” 


Puzzled, the student went in search of Davey. The porter, of course, 
was used to nocturnal visitors bringing tea chests on carts. He carried 
a lantern. After telling the student to go back to his duties, he asked 
Hare to bring the chest down to the cellar. Hare signalled to Burke, 
who promptly pulled the chest off the cart on to his broad shoulders. 


In the cellar, Davey told him to dump it on the floor. “If ye’ll wait a 
minute, I’ll go and fetch Mr. Jackson, the doctor’s assistant,” he said. 

When Burke and Hare were left alone, and the lantern cast high 
shadows on the damp walls, Burke glanced round uneasily. “It’s really 
creepy, isn’t it, Willy?” he said. 

“Shh,” said Hare, “An’ leave the talkin’ to me.” 

Davey returned accompanied by Jackson who, with Burke, hauled 
Johnnie out of the chest and on to a dissecting table. 


“Will ye be wantin’ his shirt on?” Hare asked. 


“I don’t think so,” said Davey. “The doctor can see him better 
without.” 

Burke ripped off the shirt and dropped it back into the chest. 

“TIl be getting Dr. Knox now,” said Davey, going up the cellar steps 
again. He stood in the doorway of the drawing-room for several 
minutes before he could catch the doctor’s eye and beckon him over. 

“What is it, Davey?” Knox asked. 

“A couple o’ new men, sir,” Davey whispered. “Wi’ a subject ...” 

“You don’t know them?” 

“No, sir. Irish gentlemen they are, by the sound of them. Very nice 
spoken one of them is. I’ve laid the subject out with Mr. Jackson’s 
assistance, all ready for ye, sir.” 


“TIl be right down.” The doctor glanced at Martha and Mitchell, 
who were in the middle of a gavotte, oblivious of anyone else, and 
followed Davey to the cellar. Jackson met him half-way up the steps 
with the lantern. 


Knox looked at Burke and Hare with distaste, and when Hare 
mumbled: “A very good evenin’ to ye, sir,” the doctor merely nodded 
curtly. He walked past them for a close examination of the naked 
Johnnie on the table. 

“Sure, he’s a perfect specimen, yer honour,” said Hare anxiously. 
“Burke, move aside so that the gentleman can see.” 

Knox ignored him and continued to study the body with a cold 
professional eye. 

“Died only a few hours ago, yer honour,” Hare went on. “We heard 
ye liked them fresh, sir ... and this one’s as fresh as a new-cut 
cabbage!” 

Knox only said: “Hm, excellent.” He moved Johnnie’s head from 
side to side and examined the neck. “I’ll give you seven pounds ten,” 
he said, taking out his purse and counting the money into Hare’s 
hand. 


Hare couldn’t resist beaming at Burke. Seven pounds ten for a 


shrivelled old corpse! 

“Thank ye kindly, yer honour,” said Hare. 

Knox asked him keenly: “Is this your normal line of business?” 

“Not really, sir. We’re new to this, as yer might say. It’s Mr. Burke 
here. He’s by way of runnin’ a small lodging establishment y’see ...” 

Knox cut him short. “If you have any more like this,” he said, “bring 
them to me.” 

“Oh, we will that,” said Hare, pocketing the coins. “To be honest 
with ye, sir, we were thinkin’ of letting old Johnnie here go to Doctor 
Monro, but one o’ yer students recommended us to come to you.” 

“Very sensible of him,” said Knox. 

As the doctor turned and mounted the steps, Hare called after him: 
“May the saints preserve yer honour!” He then paused for a dramatic 
farewell look at Johnnie and removed his hat, saying: “An’ may his 
soul rest in peace.” 

“Amen,” said Burke, also removing his hat. 

“Come, Willy,” said Hare. Escorted by Davey and Jackson, the 
partners gleefully returned to the alleyway, where Hare gave Burke £3 
5s., keeping £4 5s. for himself. 

Towards the end of January, Burke went over to Hare’s lodging 
house for an evening. The house (demolished in 1902) was to the west 
of Burke’s, its back entrance leading out to the same piece of waste 
ground. It was slightly better than the Burke’s hovel in that it was a 
self-contained, single-storeyed dwelling, with a large dormitory 
downstairs. 

Hare and his wife shared a can of whisky with their guest in the 
private rooms on the first floor. The can was almost empty, and the 
alcohol having its effect, when Mrs. Hare, a sturdy, round-faced 
woman with heavy brows, said thickly: “Wish we could get rid of that 
lodger Joseph.” 


“Wha’s the matter wi’ him?” asked Burke. “Is he another Johnnie 
Donald?” 

“No, not exactly,” Hare explained. “He’s been ill these past few days 
with the fever. We’re thinkin’ that if he isn’ae on his feet again soon, 
it'll keep other lodgers away. Come down and have a look at him. Pll 
show ye.” 

Leaving Mrs. Hare slumped in her chair, snoring, Burke 
accompanied his friend down the narrow spiral stairs. The dormitory 
was unoccupied except for Joseph (the only name by which the Hares 
knew him). He was a miller by trade, and was said to have been a 
wealthy man. He now lay on his truckle bed, panting desperately and 
sweating, staring up at the ceiling. 


Hare regarded him for some time without the slightest trace of 
sympathy, and was struck by an idea. “Ye would almost think it a 
mercy to put him out of his misery,” he said softly. “He’s no chance of 
gettin’ better that I can see!” 

“It’s right that ye are,” Burke agreed. Burke had even less money 
than usual, it being so soon after the tail-end of the New Year 
celebrations, and had been reflecting for quite a while that waiting for 
another lodger to die on him might take years. 

“Pd call it giving nature a helpin’ hand,” Hare went on. “After all, 
he’ll be dyin’ on us, and we dinna want the trouble of the undertaker 
comin’ and all that.” 


“Ye think we could get away with it?” said Burke. 

“Who’s to know? The only other person in the house is the missus— 
an’ she’s asleep.” 

Burke went over to the window. It looked out on to an alley. 
“People might see,” he said. 


“There’s another place in here,” said Hare, opening a side door. He 
pointed to a small room, the window of which faced a pig-sty and a 
blank wall. 


When they picked up the bed, with Joseph in it, and carried it into 
the side-room, he cried weakly: “Where are ye takin’ me?” 

“To a room of yer own,” said Hare soothingly. “Ye would like that, 
wouldn’ae ye?” 

“T want water. I’m thirsty ...” said Joseph faintly. 

They put down the bed. Hare shut the door and fastened the iron 
bolt, which was on the inside. He listened for a moment to make sure 
that no one was coming. Then both of them, without further word, 
leapt at Joseph. Hare sat on his body to pin him down. Burke whipped 
the pillow from under his head and held it flat over his nose and 
mouth. After the miller’s first few seconds of pure terror, his struggles 
weakened and gradually ceased. Five minutes later he was sprawled 
on the bed, lifeless. 

Hare went again to the door to listen. He shook his head. The house 
was still quiet. No one had heard. 


That same evening the body went to Surgeons’ Square, and Dr. 
Knox, again without asking questions, but commenting that it was a 
more virile specimen than Johnnie Donald, gave Hare ten pounds. 
Hare kept six and gave four to Burke, who had to surrender £1 of his 
share to Mrs. Hare for the use of her premises. 

This windfall enabled Hare to buy, among other things, a second- 
hand overcoat, some shoes and a stylish pair of kid gloves; Burke and 
Helen indulged in even more extravagant alcoholic excesses. The 


money didn’t last long, and about a week after Joseph’s head, trunk 
and limbs had been dissected for the benefit of the doctor’s students, 
the partners began casting around for a new source of income. 

Their attention centred on another of Hare’s lodgers, a tall, black- 
haired Englishman whose name they didn’t know, but who had come 
to Edinburgh to sell matches, or spunks as they were called. He was 
suffering from an acute attack of jaundice, and hadn’t been able to 
leave his bed for days. 

Burke and Hare carried him into the side-room, and when darkness 
fell were richer by another £10. The Englishman lay on the dissecting 
table in the cellar at No. 10 Surgeons’ Square under the critical gaze of 
his purchaser, Dr. Knox. 

The two murders didn’t weigh unduly on the consciences of Burke 
and Hare (such as these were); Joseph and the Englishman seemed 
certain to die anyway, and suffocating them appeared to be simply a 
matter of hastening events. However, there was a shortage of ailing 
lodgers even in so unhealthy a house as Hare’s, and the partners came 
round to thinking that if their standard of living, so speedily raised, 
wasn’t to sink back to its former abysmal level, they would have to go 
out into the wynds and closes in search of victims. 

It was this fateful decision, to supply Dr. Knox by means of a 
systematic, cold-blooded slaughter, which set Burke and Hare on a 
sordid adventure of horror unparalleled in Scottish criminal history. 
For days and nights they lurked in the by-ways of the Old Town. But, 
through inexperience at their new profession perhaps, it took them 
about a week to find a suitable victim—until, in fact, Monday, 
February 11, 1828. 

That particular Monday was exceptionally mild for the time of year. 
The sun shone in a clear pastel sky, and though the fury of the winter 
wasn’t entirely spent, the promise of kinder weather on the way 
tempted many of Edinburgh’s citizens into the surrounding 
countryside. At noon Mitchell called for Martha in his gig and drove 
with her to the outskirts of the city, between hedgerows still laced 
with snow round their roots. He stopped at his favourite spot for 
picnics; a grassy river bank where his punt nestled in the reeds. 

Mitchell spread a thick tartan rug on the grass and stretched himself 
out, luxuriating in the sun, while Martha unpacked their lunch from a 
wicker basket. She was busy doing this when she happened to glance 
up and was surprised to see Jackson. The student, playing truant from 
his classes, was taking Mary out for a walk, and the couple suddenly 
emerged arm-in-arm from the bushes only a few feet away. The two 
women presented an almost startling contrast. Mary was darkly 
voluptuous and a little over-dressed; Martha was fair, demurely 


beautiful and extremely chic. 


Jackson was at once embarrassed by the meeting. “Oh ...” he said, 
raising his hat to Martha. “How do you do, Miss Knox.” 


“T am well, thank you, Mr. Jackson,” Martha smiled. 


Mitchell sat up, got to his feet, looked at Mary and said: “How do 
you do.” 


There was a pause. Mary whispered to Jackson rather loudly: “Well, 
aren’t ye goin’ to introduce me?” 

“Er, yes, of course. This is ... Miss Mary Paterson. Mary, this is Miss 
Knox and Doctor Mitchell, one of our ... er ... doctors.” 

“Delighted, Pm sure,” said Mary, much too effusively. She pumped 
Martha’s and Mitchell’s hands with hearty vigour. 


Jackson squirmed. He felt himself going red behind the ears. After 
another awkward gap in the conversation, Martha came to the rescue 
with: “What lovely weather!” 


“Yes,” said Jackson. “It’s so nice that Mary—that’s Miss Paterson 
here—and I thought we’d come out and enjoy it while we can.” 


“It’s better than lyin’ about indoors, I always say,” said Mary. 

A pause. 

“Soon it will be summer,” said Mitchell heavily. 

Mary tittered loudly and unnecessarily. “Is that your boat?” she 
asked. 

Jackson nudged her. “It’s a punt, dear,” he said. 

“It looks nice. I wish we had one.” 

“Why don’t you borrow it for the afternoon?” Mitchell offered. “We 
won’t be needing it. You’d be very welcome.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mary. “Wi’ Chris paddlin’? No fear! I dinna 
fancy walkin’ home wi’ wet drawers!” 

In the appalled silence which followed, Jackson coughed and said 
hastily: “Well, we must be on our way. Goodbye now ...” 


Martha smiled: “Goodbye!” She managed to keep a straight face 
while they turned and walked away. Then, unable to contain herself 
any longer, she gave an explosive giggle. 

“Where on earth did he find her?” Mitchell asked incredulously. 

“Goodness knows,” said Martha. “But you must admit she’s very 
pretty. Did you notice her wonderful eyelashes?” 

Mitchell helped himself to a sandwich and joked: “You’re not going 
to trap me into saying anything like that! I’ve learned it’s dangerous to 
compliment another woman’s assets!” 

“You know,” said Martha, “I feel rather sorry for Jackson.” 


“Why?” 

“He tries so hard, and he always fails.” 

“Its not from lack of encouragement,” said Mitchell, dipping into 
the basket again. “The Doctor’s been giving him extra coaching. He’s 
been very patient. Maybe the truth of the matter is that Jackson’s 
mind isn’t on his work.” Mitchell looked at Martha and added: “Come 
to that, neither is mine!” 

He leaned over and kissed her on the cheek. She protested 
laughingly: “Please, Geoffrey, not in public!” 

But he persisted, and kissed her tenderly on the lips. 

Jackson and Mary walked back into Edinburgh in silence. They 
went straight to Jackson’s room. It was untidy. The bed needed 
making; the table was piled with books and writing paper; clothes 
were heaped on a chair. Jackson closed the door behind Mary as they 
entered, and immediately tried to take her in his arms. She pushed 
him away. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

She pouted. “Ye know perfectly well what’s the matter. Why were 
ye ashamed to introduce me to yer friends?” 

“Miss Knox and Dr. Mitchell aren’t exactly my friends—and of 
course I wasn’t ashamed!” 

“Well, ye looked it.” 

He held her close to him. “Mary, please understand. I was just 
flustered, that’s all. Doctor Mitchell is ... well, almost my chief. Surely 
you can understand that I didn’t know what to say, meeting them 
unexpectedly like that. You know I’m proud of you; prouder than any 
man deserves to be.” 

She looked up at him, doubting it. Slowly she managed a smile and 
allowed herself to be kissed. After a moment she started to look round 
the room. She picked up a couple of shirts from the chair and put 
them in a cupboard. “Ye need a woman aroun’ this place,” she 
remarked. 

Jackson followed her. His arms encircled her waist. “I need you,” he 
said, kissing the back of her neck. 

She eased away from him. “Later ... tonight,” she said. 

“Tve got to work tonight.” He sat on the bed disconsolately. 

“Work?” 

“My thesis on the skull for tomorrow’s lecture.” 

“But I hoped we’d have tonight for ourselves. I thought we’d have a 
drink or two somewhere and come back here.” 


“I know. But there’s so much to do, and I’ve been getting behind 


with everything lately. Doctor Knox was saying only the other day 
that...” 

Mary slipped on to the bed beside him and loosened his cravat. 
Jackson relaxed until he had his head on the pillow. Mary bent low 
and kissed his bare throat. 

“Dinna work tonight, Chris,” she whispered. “Please, not tonight ...” 

She kissed him on the lips. He hugged her. She reclined on the bed 
and Jackson turned to face her. Gently he pushed off the shoulder- 
straps of her blouse, kissing her mouth, her neck and then the warm 
soft flesh of her shoulders. 

The Merry Duke at 11.30 p.m. happened to be almost deserted. 
Baxter and Mackenzie had departed for a graveyard on the far side of 
Edinburgh where, it was reported, some sailors washed ashore after a 
shipwreck had just been interred, and the few drinking companions 
Burke and Hare had managed to acquire had melted away with the 
end of the partners’ money. Hare drained his glass, banged it on the 
table and searched his pockets for the third time. They were empty. 

Burke, having abandoned hopes of finding a murder victim that 
day, was slumped beside him. 

At the opposite end of the table was Abigail Simpson, or “Aggie” as 
she was known to everyone. In her late sixties, she wore a drab home- 
spun dress and a white cotton shawl decorated with blue spots. She 
lived in Gilmerton, some four miles to the south-east of the city, but 
came in every Monday to collect a pension of 1s. 6d. and a can of 
kitchen-fee (dripping; traditionally one of the cook’s perks) from her 
former employer, Sir John Hope. This week’s 1s. 6d. had gone on 
whisky, and she was sprawled out over the table-top, fast asleep. 

Hare shook the drunken Burke. “Wake up,” he said. “Come on wi’ 
ye, now ...” 

Burke lifted his head wearily. 

“Sure I thought ye’d passed out on me!” said Hare. 

Burke almost slumped down again, but his friend, who was 
surprisingly sober, grabbed him. 

“Sit up, man,” said Hare sharply. “The money’s finished.” 

“All gone?” 

“Not a farthin’ left.” 

Burke was about to collapse forward once more when Hare gripped 
him by the scruff of the neck and jolted him upright. 

“An’ what were ye doin’,” Burke grumbled, “wastin’ so much of the 
money on the likes of her?” he jerked a thumb in the direction of 
Aggie. 

“Wastin’ it?” said Hare. “I haven’ae been wastin’ it!” He put his 


mouth close to Burke’s ear. “Aggie is what they call a capital 
investment!” 


“A what?” 

“Sure it’s a thing that business men talk about.” He added with 
emphasis: “She’s what we’ve been lookin’ for all these days!” 

Letting this fact register in Burke’s befuddled mind, Hare got up and 
looked around. Even the barman was asleep. Hare went over to Aggie 
and began shaking her gently. 

“Poor Aggie,” he said to Burke. “Isn’t she a sight to make yer heart 
bleed?” 


“It’s the drink that’s taken hold of her,” said Burke seriously. 


“C’mon, Aggie. Wake up, old girl. Ye canna go sleepin’ here the 
night. Gi’ us a hand, Burke. The poor thing needs a decent bed. It’s the 
least we can do for her.” 

As Burke climbed unsteadily to his feet, Aggie regained 
consciousness for a moment. She gazed at the partners blankly. 

“That’s it, Aggie,” said Hare. “Home—with old Burke, the kindest 
landlord in the town. Burke, be a helpful lad and take the good lady’s 
arm.” 

Burke and Hare, supporting Aggie between them, staggered across 
to the door, where Hare paused and listened to the silence. It was 
broken only by the barman’s snores. “Ye know, Burke,” he said, 
“there’s no-one here to see old Aggie go, except us.” 

Out in the street, a nightwatchman called: “Twelve o’ the clock an’ 
all’s well!” As his shout died away, a distant church bell tolled faintly. 

Burke and Hare half-carried, half-dragged Aggie as far as the 
opening of Tanner’s Close without incident. Then they heard a 
familiar sound—the blind “bones” player. His click-clack was 
unmistakable. For Hare, the prospect of murder was exhilarating. He 
hummed the player’s tune lightly to himself. Suddenly, though, he 
realized that the player was coming down the close towards them. He 
drew Burke and Aggie to one side, pushing them into the shadows. 


The player had a stick which he tapped on the cobbles in 
accompaniment to the bones. Burke and Hare held their breath as he 
drew level. Suddenly he stopped, his stick poised. He sensed that 
somebody was near him. He turned his head to left and right. Hare bit 
his lip and stared at Aggie. She was unconscious. 

Deciding that he might have been mistaken, the bones player 
started tapping his stick again. To the partners’ utter relief, he went on 
into the darkness from which he had come, and the trio continued 
their unsteady progress to Burke’s house. 


“Open the door,” Hare whispered. 


Hare dragged the limp Aggie across the threshold and into the 
living room at the back of the building, where a candle spluttered on 
the table. Helen lay asleep on the bed in the corner. 

Hare steered Aggie to a chair, propped her up in it and said to 
Burke: “Now gi’ her a drink.” 

The noise Burke made as he opened the larder caused Helen to 
wake with a start. She was amazed to see Aggie. 

“What’s that woman doin’ here?” she demanded. 

“Mind yer own business,” said Hare. 

He glanced at Burke, who was standing at the larder rather 
uncertainly with a bottle of whisky in his hand, and a mug. Hare took 
the bottle and mug from him, and Aggie, on hearing the inviting 
sound of liquid being poured out, woke up instantly. 

“Wha’s this place?” she asked, accepting the mug and draining it. 

“Ye’re with friends, Aggie,” said Hare. “Me and Mr. Burke here ...” 

Aggie took one look at Burke and said: “I’m goin’.” She tried to get 
up, but Hare pushed her back into the chair. Helen, seeing that a dark 
deed was impending, got out of bed and put a shawl round her 
shoulders. 

“Now Aggie, m’dear,” said Hare. “Ye’re in no condition to be 
walkin’ abroad. Burke, gi’ Aggie another drink o’ the whisky.” 

Aggie drank eagerly, holding the mug in trembling hands. 

“That’s me girl,” said Hare. “I can see the bloom comin’ back into 
yer cheeks already.” 

He was aware of Helen standing beside him, staring. “Go outside 
and keep watch,” he ordered her sharply. 

“What for?” 

“Do as I say.” He kept looking at Aggie. Helen, feeling frightened, 
went out down the passage towards the dormitory. 

The whisky seemed to fix Aggie to her chair. Her withered sallow 
face looked crumpled and pathetic. She sat and stared at Hare like a 
skinny, mesmerised rabbit. Hare’s eyes were greedy. 

Burke breathed rapidly. Although he was stronger than Hare 
physically, committing a murder always made him feel nervous. For a 
fleeting second he didn’t want to go through with it. 

“Willy ...” he began. 

But Hare whispered confidently: “It won’t take a minute.” For 
Aggie’s benefit he said loudly: “Now ye wouldn’t want to be turnin’ 
old Aggie out—not with her feelin’ so weary.” 

The candle flickered. Aggie, seeing the fiends standing over her 
menacingly in the eerie glow, sobered up a little out of sheer fright. 


“What are ye up to?” she cried. 

Hare gave her a friendly hug. “Now Aggie,” he chided. “Surely ye’re 
not thinkin’ our intentions are dishonourable!” He chuckled. “An’ ye 
old enough to be me own mother, rest her soul.” 

Aggie was doubtful, but Hare’s chuckle reassured her. She smiled at 
him and took the mug he offered. 

“Och, ye’re a couple o’ kind-hearted boys, so ye are,” she said. 
“There’s not many kind to the old folks these days ...” 

She drank thirstily. Hare took the empty mug. Then she yawned. 
“Pm awfw’ sleepy,” she murmured, closing her eyes. 

“That’s right, Aggie,” Hare cooed. “Ye have a rest ... a good rest ...” 

He nodded to Burke. 

But Burke didn’t move; he hesitated. Hare’s face twisted savagely. 
He nodded to Burke again, impatiently, urging him to get to work. 
Eventually Burke, his mind made up, dragged Aggie on to the bed and 
clasped a hand over her mouth. 

She struggled furiously. Hare danced away, pinching his nostrils and 
gesturing to Burke to do the same to Aggie’s. As the fight continued, 
Hare gripped the foot of the bed, jumping up and down in exultation, 
a weird half-smile on his face, urging Burke on. 

Aggie kicked out violently and Hare had to skip back a pace or two. 
But gradually her movements became more feeble. With one final 
twitch, they stopped. 

Burke looked down at her and backed away from the bed. The only 
sound in the room was his laboured breathing. He was thoroughly 
shaken by the experience. 

Not so Hare. He slapped Burke on the arm. “Hardly a whisper!” he 
said. “To be sure the old girl’s better off. She’d nowhere to go. That 
must be a terrible thing when ye’re old.” 

Burke was still staring at Aggie. “She bit my hand, Willy,” he said. 
“She bit it.” 

“Well, ye canna blame her for that, can ye?” Hare replied. He 
dragged a large tea chest out of a corner into the middle of the room. 
“Now let’s undress her and get her in here, Burke. Fold her up nicely.” 


CHAPTER V 


Trade Starts Picking Up 


“T think you might have called at a more convenient time,” said Dr. 
Knox, descending the cellar steps. He was resplendent in a dressing 
gown of red brocade with pink quilted lapels. “It’s nearly six o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“Indeed we apologise, yer honour,” said Hare. “But knowing how ye 
like them fresh, we brought poor Aggie along at once.” 

Aggie, covered with sacking, lay on the dissecting table. Knox 
looked at her briefly and made his customary comment: “Excellent.” 

He started counting coins into Hare’s mittened hand. “Three ... four 
... five. Where did you find her, by the way?” 

“In the street, yer honour, dead drunk.” 

“Quite understandable,” Knox replied. “The police tell me that as 
many as six of these poor creatures die in the streets from drink most 
nights of the week.” 

“Drink can be a terrible curse, yer honour,” said Hare. “But thanks 
to it, this old woman is as fresh as a herrin’.” 

Burke cut in: “An’ she’s already pickled, so to speak!” 

Knox smiled thinly. “I prefer the subjects pickled externally. This 
one is liable to explode.” 

Burke and Hare looked horrified. 

“Oh, indeed they do sometimes, when the alcohol content is too 
high,” Knox went on. He counted more coins into Hare’s palm to bring 
the total to £10, and turned to the waiting Davey. “See to the subject 
later in the morning, please.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Knox pulled back the sacking and studied Aggie in more detail. 
“Hm, it was her heart, I suppose,” he said. 

Hare switched the conversation to less embarrassing channels. “Ah, 
ye’re a fine man to do business with, Doctor,” he said briskly. “Would 
ye still be wantin’ a more or less regular supply of unfortunates?” 

“There is always a big demand for them here.” 

“An’ isn’t there hundreds like her? Nowhere to sleep—an’ with the 
freezin’ cold, it’s a wonder the whole place isn’t littered with corpses!” 

“I gather you live in Edinburgh?” said Knox. 


“Aye we do.” 

“Down on the west side?” 

Hare thought it best to keep his address secret. He simply said: “We 
are well acquainted with all parts of the city, yer honour.” 

Knox didn’t press the point, and never asked the question again; 
indeed, right until Burke’s trial, he had no exact knowledge of where 
the partners lived. 

Aggie’s face, he observed, was dark and livid in appearance, and 
there were spots of blood about her nose and mouth—signs of 
strangulation or suffocation. But he made no comment on this as he 
went up the cellar steps for another hour in bed. To Davey, who was 
following him, and who clearly guessed the true circumstances of 
Aggie’s arrival, he muttered: “Probably the best thing for her.” 

“She was a fair age, sir,” replied Davey. “She’ll serve a more useful 
purpose now than she did when she was alive.” 

Burke and Hare stepped into the dawn light in the back alleyway. 
Hare closed the door behind him and looked up at the sky, pleased 
with the night’s work. He breathed the clean air deeply, exclaiming: 
“What a grand day for livin’!” 

Burke was more thoughtful. “Aye,” he said slowly. 

As the partners emerged from the alleyway into Surgeons’ Square, 
they passed one of Dr. Knox’s posters advertising his current courses 
of “Practical Anatomy and Operative Surgery”. 

Printed in heavy black type, it ran: 


Two DEMONSTRATIONS will be delivered daily to the Gentlemen 
attending the Rooms for PRACTICAL ANATOMY. These 
Demonstrations will be arranged so as to comprise complete 
Courses of the DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY of the Human Body, with 
its application to PATHOLOGY and OPERATIVE SURGERY. The 
Dissections and Operations to be under the immediate 
superintendance of DR. KNOX. Arrangements have been made to 
secure as usual an ample supply of Anatomical Subjects. 


FEE for the First Course, £3 5s.; Second Course, £2 4s.; Perpetual, 
£5 9s. 

N.B.—An Additional Fee of Three Guineas includes subjects. 
Certificates of Attendance on these Courses qualify for Examination 
before the Royal College of Surgeons, the Army and Navy Medical 
Boards, etc. 


Hare examined the poster with interest, and tapped with a bony 
linger the line: “Arrangements have been made to secure as usual an 


ample supply of Anatomical Subjects”. 


“Do ye know what?” he said. “A man could become a millionaire at 
our game!” 

“Do ye think so, Willy?” 

They started walking towards Tanner’s Close. “That’s what I’m 
tellin’ ye,” said Hare. “An’ do ye know, it gives a man pride; respect of 
himself when he knows he’s doin’ a good job. Just think on it—Burke 
and Hare, members of the great medical profession!” He laughed 
loudly. 

The partners went straight to their homes. Hare, having instructed 
his wife that he was not to be disturbed, slept soundly for the rest of 
the morning. Burke, however, was a person to repent his crimes. That 
day, as always after a murder, he put a bottle of whisky beside his bed 
to help him to sleep, and when he awoke soon afterwards, with 
nightmares, he drained half the bottle in a single draught. He couldn’t 
forget how Aggie’s body, even after she had stopped breathing, 
twitched as he tried to push it into the tea chest, and he kept hearing, 
again and again, the long, low rumbling that came from her stomach. 

At 9 am. Dr. Knox, proudly wearing a brilliant yellow silk 
waistcoat, mounted the platform in his classroom for the first of the 
day’s lectures. “Today, gentlemen,” he said, indicating with a wooden 
pointer a human skeleton hanging on a metal stand beside him, “we 
deal with the skull. First, though, you may be interested to hear an 
item of information which has come to my notice.” 


The students waited expectantly for what they knew would be 
another of the doctor’s acid condemnations of his medical colleagues. 

“An extraordinary surgical operation,” Knox went on, “has this 
morning been performed in a neighbouring building by a gentleman 
who, I believe, regards himself as the first surgeon in Europe.” 

The students instantly recognized this as a reference to Dr. 
Ferguson. 

“A country labourer from the neighbourhood of Tranent came to the 
Infirmary a few days ago with an aneurism of considerable extent, 
connected with one of the main arteries of the neck. Notwithstanding 
of it being obvious to the merest tyro that it was an aneurism, the 
most distinguished surgeon in Europe, after an apparently searching 
examination, pronounced it to be an abscess. 

“Accordingly, this professional celebrity—who among other things 
plumes himself upon the wonderful strength of his hands and arms, 
without pretension to head, and is an amateur member of the ring— 
plunged his knife into what he thus foolishly imagined to be an 
abscess. The blood burst forth from the deep gash in the aneurismal 
sac, and the patient was dead in a few seconds!” 


Knox paused, surveying the expressions of incredulous amusement 
on the faces of his class before continuing: “The notable member of 
the profession is actually an extra-academical lecturer on surgery in 
this great metropolis, and on this occasion was assisted by a 
gentleman similarly constituted both intellectually and physically, 
who had been trained under the fostering care of a learned professor 
in a certain university”’—clearly, the students thought, Dr. Monro 
—“who inherited his anatomical genius from his ancestors. 

“Tracing the assistant of our distinguished operator further back, I 
have discovered that he had been originally apprenticed to a butcher 
of this city, but that he had been dismissed from this service for 
stealing a sheep’s head and trotters from his employer’s shambles!” 

Raising a hand to stop the gust of laughter, Knox concluded: “It is 
surely unnecesary for me to add that a knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, pathology and surgery is neither connected with, nor 
dependent upon, brute force, ignorance and presumption; nor has it 
anything to do with an utter destitution of honour and common 
honesty.” 

He then tapped the skeleton’s skull with the pointer. “And now, 
gentlemen, to deal with the matter on hand. I draw your attention to 
the protuberance of the frontal lobe. This individual might have been 
a useful citizen. But he was hanged some twenty years ago for 
murdering his entire family.” 

Abruptly, Knox turned to the class and called: “Mr. Jackson!” 


Although Jackson sat in the second row, his mind was far away. He 
thought of Mary, the walk by the river and the events of yesterday 
evening; how he had asked her to marry him, and how she had said 
she would think about it. At Dr. Knox’s call, Jackson was nudged from 
his day-dream by the student next to him. “Sir!” said Jackson. 


“Would you be kind enough to step on to the platform?” Knox 
requested. 


Jackson rose from his seat and crossed to stand beside the skeleton. 


“Now, sir,” said Knox, “please explain to us the way in which 
modern surgery might have saved this man from the gallows.” 


“Yes, sir...” 
“Use the pointer, Mr. Jackson.” 


Jackson picked up the pointer where Knox had left it on the desk 
and studied the skeleton’s head. There was a long silence. 


“We are waiting,” said Knox pleasantly. 
Jackson turned to face Knox. “First ... er ...” he began. 


“Please don’t mumble the word ‘sir’,” Knox reminded him. “And 
turn your head so that the class can hear you.” 


“Yes, sir. First ... by ... er ... removing the protuberance of the 
frontal lobe ...” 

Knox looked as if he would burst with fury. “Removing it?” he 
roared. “What are you proposing to do—scalp him?” 

The students laughed. Knox rapped his knuckles on the top of the 
desk angrily. The laughter subsided. 

Quietly Jackson murmured: “I’m sorry, sir ...” 

“You can’t enlighten us?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Were you not given a thesis to prepare on this subject, Mr. 
Jackson?” 

“Yes, sir, I’m afraid 1...” 

“That will be all,” said Knox coldly. “Mr. Smedley!” 

As Jackson returned ignominiously to his seat, Smedley, a thick-set, 
ginger-haired student from Newcastle, marched up to the desk, picked 
up the pointer and waited confidently for Knox’s signal to begin. 

“Proceed, Mr. Smedley,” said the doctor. 

“Modern surgery,” said the student, “could have lifted part of the 
lobe—so—approximately one-eighth of an inch to take pressure from 
the brain.” 

“Very good,” said Knox. “Continue, please.” 

Jackson’s humiliation was complete. But as Smedley’s voice droned 
on, already his thoughts were slipping away, wondering why it was 
that some evenings Mary was late in coming to him. 

He was still wondering that question at midnight. He had made a 
real effort to catch up with his work. The table in his room, lit by an 
oil lamp, was littered with hastily-written manuscripts. Mary had 
promised to be with him by eight, and every half-hour he had gone 
out on the stairs to listen. But there was no sign of her. 

He couldn’t keep awake any longer. He yawned, lay down on the 
bed, fully clothed, and was quickly asleep. 

A little chiming clock on the table was striking the quarter to two 
when Mary’s voice echoed up from the street outside. She was singing 
loudly, with drunken abandon. Jackson stirred. A minute later the 
door of the room was flung open. Mary swayed in across the 
threshold. Her hair was awry; her bodice was open and revealing. 

Jackson stared in disbelief as she finished her song, using broad 
theatrical gestures and supporting herself by clutching at the bedrail. 
Her mood changed to sudden annoyance when she noticed Jackson’s 
work on the table. 


“What are ye starin’ at me like that for?” she demanded. 


“T was just ... looking,” said Jackson dully. He couldn’t bear to see 
her like this. She read in his eyes his silent condemnation, then ran to 
a cracked mirror on the wall and peered into it, loathing what she 
saw. 

She whirled round, and with a sweep of her hands sent the entire 
contents of the table—the clock, the quill pens, the bottle of ink and 
the lamp—hurtling to the floor. The lamp crashed on the boards at the 
foot of the curtains, which caught ablaze almost instantly. 

Mary screamed: “Fire!” 

Jackson leaped off the bed, pushing her aside. He took hold of his 
pillow and beat out the flames, Wreathed in smoke, and in darkness 
except for the moonlight, they stood facing each other. 

“Mary ...” said Jackson tenderly. 

The incident had a sobering effect. Mary had a fit of alcoholic 
remorse. She flung herself on the bed, pounding the blankets with her 
fists and sobbing bitterly. Jackson took her by the shoulders. 

“Go away!” she cried. 

But he held her closely. “It’s all right, darling,” he said. “Everything 
will be all right.” 

Mary wiped her eyes with a corner of the sheet. “Ye must hate me,” 
she sobbed. 

Jackson offered her his handkerchief. Recovering a little, she took it 
and sat on the edge of the bed, blowing her nose. Jackson lit a candle 
and started to collect his papers, putting them back on the table. 

“Are they spoilt?” she asked. 

The writing on several of the sheets was totally obliterated by the 
ink, but he lied: “It’s only a few smudges. Don’t worry.” 

When the table was straight again, he asked: “Where did you go 
tonight?” 

“Oh,” she said, “I was across the way. I felt in need of just a wee 
drink. Ye know how it is.” 

She got up and moved to the window, watching him, “Chris ...” she 
said. 

He looked at her eagerly. 

“There was somethin’ ye asked me to think about.” 

“Our getting married?” 

“Tve been thinkin’. An’ the answer I must give ye is no.” 

“Can’t I ever make you happy, Mary?” 

She went and sat with him on the bed. “Be reasonable, Chris. Ye can 
see the way I am. Half of me wants to stay with ye; an’ the other half 
keeps tuggin’ the other way. I’m not a good girl for ye. I never was. I 


need to go out an’ have fun, an’ laugh, an’ maybe drink too much. I 
dinna wan’ to make ye miserable.” 

“T know it’s dull just sitting here,” said Jackson. “But I’ve got to 
work. I’ve got exams to pass. I’m trying to be a doctor.” 


She wiped her eyes again. “I know that.” 

“T will try to take you out more. I will try ...” 

Mary brightened up immediately. “Will ye, Chris?” 
They kissed. 


“Tomorrow night,” Jackson promised, “we’ll go out and set the 
whole town on fire!” 

Mary shivered. “Let’s not talk about fire!” she said. 

He laughed. She clung to him, laughing too, a little hysterically. 

Burke and Hare’s success with Aggie, and the speed with which she 
was ensnared, killed, packed and sold, acted as a powerful 
encouragement. Even Burke, who in his weaker moments felt 
disturbed by his horrific occupation, had to agree with Hare that 
murder was ridiculously easy. 

The partners noticed that Dr. Knox’s payments varied according to 
the condition of the victim; skinny little Johnnie Donald was worth 
only £7 10s. for example, whereas Aggie, who though nearly the same 
age, was in better physical shape, was worth £10. 
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“Tve been thinkin’,” said Hare, one evening over a mug of porter at 
the Merry Duke. “If we could supply the doctor with a man—a fine, 
youngish specimen—we’d get more than ten pounds. Twelve, maybe 
—or fifteen!” 


Burke looked at the crowd around them. “It would have to be a 
labourin’ man,” he said. “Or a sailor ...” 

“That’s it!” Burke exclaimed, “It’s right that ye are; a sailor!” He 
glanced over the rim of his mug at a sailor of medium build, with fair 
hair, who was by himself at a corner table, looking out of the window. 
“What about him? At least, let’s introduce ourselves to the 
gentleman!” 

The sailor didn’t take kindly to Burke and Hare sitting at his table 
uninvited, and at first he merely contributed a surly “Aye” or “No” to 
the conversation. But after Hare had bought him a mug of whisky 
—“T’ve always admired seafarin’ men, and it’s a pleasure to sit in the 
company of one,” said Hare—he became more talkative. Several mugs 
of whisky later, he confided in them that his ship, a merchantman in 
nearby Leith, was due to sail in the morning, but he was afraid to 
show himself in the streets just yet. The police were after him for 
robbing a jeweller’s shop of four rings. Hare, upon saying how much 
he respected anyone with criminal daring, was shown the rings, and 


duly admired them. 

“If it’s givin’ the police the slip ye’re worried about,” said Hare, 
“that’s simple to arrange, isn’ae it, Burke?” 

“Aye,” Burke replied. “Ye might almost say that we are old hands at 
the game!” 

The three of them laughed, and the sailor asked: “What are ye 
suggestin’ then?” 

“Well,” said Hare, thinking quickly, “we know the streets round 
here like the back o’ yer hand. We can get ye away from this tavern 
safe enough. An’ ye’d be welcome to spend the night in a lodgin’ 
house I’m by way of runnin’. Ye can be off early in the mornin’—five 
o’clock, say—to the ship. There wouldn’ae be any police around at 
that hour of the day!” 

The sailor was grateful for such a helpful offer. He rummaged in his 
pockets. “I’ve no money to pay ye, though,” he said. 

“Dinna let it worry ye,” said Hare. “As I’ve said, I’ve always admired 
seafarin’ men. It’s the least I can do.” Accordingly, Burke and Hare led 
the sailor out through the back entrance of the Merry Duke, and by 
devious unlit alleyways, to Tanner’s Close. 

The murder routine began the same as with Aggie. The guest of 
honour was liberally plied with more alcohol. 

“But ye must drink wi’ me!” the sailor protested. The partners saw 
no harm in having some whisky too, and the talk flowed so enjoyably 
that it wasn’t until after 1 a.m. that the sailor declared he was ready 
for bed. 

“Since ye are a special friend,” said Hare hospitably, “ye must have 
a special room—all to yerself!” 

They escorted him downstairs and into the side-room. The bed on 
which Joseph the miller and the Englishman had writhed in their 
death agonies stood in the centre of the floor. 

“There ye are!” said Hare. “Ye’ll be comfortable in here. A bolt’s on 
the door, an’ should ye be needin’ it, a quick way out is through the 
window—as long as ye dinna mind walkin’ through a pig-sty!” 

The sailor mumbled his thanks, lay down and closed his eyes. Hare 
nodded to Burke, who at once jumped on the bed, holding a hand over 
the sailor’s mouth. 

But the partners had underestimated their prey. The sailor was an 
even better drinker than they were, and he still had his wits about 
him. Also, he had learned the art of taking care of himself in some of 
the toughest rough-houses that the world’s ports could provide. As 
soon as the attack started, he struggled to his feet and gave Burke a 
colossal punch on the chin, sending him reeling against the wall. 


“What the hell are ye playin’ at?” the sailor roared. 

“We dinna mean ye no’ harm!” cried Hare. 

“Ye want these rings o’ mine; that’s it!” said the sailor. “An’ ye 
aren’t goin’ to get them—for all yer fine talk!” 

He aimed a brawny punch at Hare, who ducked nimbly. Burke was 
too befuddled with the whisky and in too much pain to continue the 
fight. The sailor stormed out of the door and into the Close, where he 
made straight for the docks. 


“Well,” Hare reflected, “at least he won’t be goin’ to the police ...” 


Burke worried about the incident for nights afterwards, but the 
police didn’t call. The partners thankfully assumed that the sailor had 
caught his ship. 


Chastened by their defeat, Burke and Hare decided to lower their 
sights and concentrate on elderly victims. Hare tended to regard 
murder as a nocturnal pursuit, so he filled in his days by working as a 
boatman on the canal. He did this reluctantly; he had no more urge 
for honest toil than Burke. But Mrs. Hare had become spoilt by the 
extra income from the murders. She wanted more money than the 
lodgers could provide. Therefore her husband, in order to pacify her at 
a time when trade in corpses was slack, resolved to go on the canal for 
a while. He was, in fact, returning to a former job. He was a boatman 
(as well as a fishmonger) in the period between working as a navvy 
and taking over the lodging-house. 

Mrs. Hare couldn’t help overhearing the commotion made by the 
sailor, and she soon wheedled out of her husband what had happened. 
She told him bluntly that if he couldn’t find suitable subjects for the 
doctor, she could. 

Next morning she was coming back from the market when she met 
a woman, of about the same age as Aggie, who said she was looking 
for somewhere to stay. 

“Ye come right home wi’ me,” said Mrs. Hare kindly. “Pl fix ye up 
nicely!” 

On arrival, the woman went straight to bed because she was so 
tired, and Mrs. Hare gave her a jug of whisky. The drink had a most 
unexpected effect. The woman perked up at once. 

“Tve never felt better in my life,” she said. “Pm goin’ out to get 
some work.” 

“But ye are tired,” Mrs. Hare insisted. “Ye must rest.” 

She persuaded the woman back into bed. Altogether, the woman got 
out of bed and was firmly bundled back again three times before she 
dozed off. 


She was asleep when Hare came in for his mid-day meal. On 


hearing what had happened he went down to the dormitory, only to 
return to the table a minute later. 


“Ye wasn’ae long,” said Mrs. Hare. “Did ye do it?” 

“ve seen to her,” was all Hare said. “I wouldn’ae go into the 
dormitory again for the rest o’ the day if I were ye.” 

He couldn’t bring himself to murder the woman with his hands as 
Burke would have done; he had pulled her thick feather pillow over 
her mouth and nose and left it there. 

This method, nevertheless, proved to be just as effective. When he 
came home at night, the woman was dead. Hare called Burke, and 
together they pulled off her clothes—which they threw into the canal 
—and stuffed the body in a tea chest. 


Knox rewarded these efforts with £10. 


The murderers celebrated their good fortune in the usual way at the 
Merry Duke. Next morning, they had enough money left for a 
shopping spree. Burke, whose love for Helen had been almost totally 
replaced by fear of her, bought a tartan shawl in the hope that it 
might honey her tongue. Hare, on the other hand, spent his remaining 
cash entirely on himself. He bought a brand new waistcoat. Making 
this important purchase took half-an-hour. He discussed with the 
tailor the various merits of each waistcoat in stock while Burke stood 
by in silent respect for his partner’s sartorial knowledge. Eventually, 
after much walking up and down in front of the mirror, and puffing 
out of his meagre chest, Hare settled for one in red silk. 

“Tt’ll do justice to our new standin’!” he said to Burke proudly. 

They returned to Burke’s house for a mid-morning drink to find 
Helen in the dormitory, making one of the beds and pausing to take a 
swig from a whisky bottle that stood on the table. When the partners 
came in, Burke was still admiring the waistcoat. 

“It’s the finest-lookin’ one I’ve ever seen, Willy,” he said. “It suits 
the colour of yer eyes.” 

“Aye,” said Helen. “Bloodshot!” 

Burke tossed her a shawl. “Here’s somethin’ for ye, woman. Be 
civil.” 

At the sound of a knock at the front door, Helen went to answer it. 
A frail, shabby old man holding a carpet bag was standing outside. 

“Wha’ do ye want?” she asked. 


“T saw the ‘Bed to Let’ notice,” said the man timorously. “If the bed’s 
still vacant ...” 


“Tt is,” said Helen. The old man didn’t move, so she snapped: “Well, 
don’t be standin’ there in the draught. Come inside.” 


Burke and Hare, who were taking turns to drink from the bottle, 


overheard the conversation and exchanged a sly glance. When the old 
man shuffled into the dormitory, Hare was ready for him, He greeted 
the newcomer as a friend. 

“Its more than welcome ye are, an’ that’s for sure!” he said, taking 
the man’s bag. “Eh, Burke?” 

“Aye, ye are as welcome as a golden guinea,” said Burke. “Would ye 
like a bit to sup, now? Helen, don’t be standin’ twistin’ yer hands. Get 
the gentleman a plate o’ somethin’!” 

Helen smoothed her apron nervously and went out. 

“Ye’re verra kind,” said the old man. “I’m poor, but I’ll be no 
bother.” 

“Ye won’t be any bother at all,” said Hare smoothly. 

The old man sat down wearily in a chair which Hare was holding 
ready for him. His eyes lit up when Hare raised the bottle for another 
swig. 

“Have ye been in Edinburgh long?” Hare asked, wiping his lips with 
the back of his hand. 

“No. I arrived today. I’m down from Inveran—that’s up in the 
Highlands, ye ken.” 

“Is it now,” said Hare. “Did ye hear that, Burke? He’s just arrived in 
town from away in the Highlands. Will ye be wantin’ the bed for 
long?” 

“Tt’s hard to say,” replied the man. “I’m lookin’ for work, y’see!” 

The man’s possibilities as the next client for a trip to Surgeons’ 
Square were increasing every moment. Hare poured a liberal drink of 
whisky into a mug and handed it to him. He drank it eagerly. Hare 
then squatted on the floor beside the man’s chair and gazed 
meaningfully at Burke. 

“Am tell me, Mister ...?” he began. 

“The name’s McLaren. Angus McLaren.” 

“We'll just call ye Angus! Tell me, have ye no friends in town?” 

“T haven’ae a friend in the world,” Angus replied. “I’m a crofter. But 
there’s hard times by, and I thought to myself it would be nice to visit 
the capital and earn a decent sum, so I could end my days in peace.” 

Burke and Hare seemed to be genuinely moved by this praiseworthy 
ambition, and all but wiped away a crocodile tear or two. “Isn’ae that 
what each of us wants,” said Hare, “to end his days in peace?” 

Helen rescued the situation from possible overacting by returning 
with some plates and a loaf of bread, which she laid on the table. Hare 
pushed the bottle towards Angus. “Have some more,” he invited. 
“Dinna be stintin’ yerself!” 


“Thank ye,” said Angus, filling the mug nearly to the brim. “I never 
dreamed that a big city would be so hospitable.” 

“Oh, we’re very hospitable people in this house,” Hare assured him. 
“Aren’t we, Willy?” 

“Aye.” 

Hare got up from the floor and walked round to stand behind the 
old man. He laid a hand on each shoulder—a friendly gesture. 

“Ye will be all right here, Angus,” said Hare softly. He inched his 
fingers along the man’s shoulders towards his scraggy neck. Angus 
nodded happily and smiled. Burke topped up his mug. 

“We'll take great care of ye, that we will,” Hare went on. “Great 
care ...” 


CHAPTER VI 


Awkward Questions for Dr. Knox 


The whisky made Angus talk, and the more he talked the less he 
drank. 


Throughout the rest of that morning, Burke and Hare had to hear in 
detail about his croft, his chickens, his first wife and the people who 
lived in the nearest village. Living alone, he was delighted at the 
chance of getting two such good listeners who only wanted to say an 
occasional “Aye” or “Really, now?” At two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the chit-chat was pouring out as strongly as ever; he had reached his 
second wife and the seven children she bore him. Four died before 
reaching the age of five. 

“Everyone in the house caught the fever except me,” he said 
proudly. “I’m tough!” 

“And obstinate too,” said Hare half-jokingly, trying to hide his 
impatience. “Ye must treat yourself to some more of our whisky, like I 
told ye!” The situation of Burke having to look at a bottle which he 
mustn’t drink was like a dog sitting in front of an open biscuit-box; 
temptation had to win sooner or later. Hare feared that if his partner 
succumbed there might be the same fiasco with Angus as with the 
sailor. 

Helen got so irritated with the crofter’s monologue, and with Hare’s 
constant reminders that no one else was to touch the whisky, that at 
four o’clock she left in a huff, determined to find some friends who 
had drink left and wouldn’t mind sharing it. 

Hare called Burke into the passageway outside the dormitory. 
“We’ve waited long enough,” he said firmly. “We’ll have to do it 
now.” 

Burke nodded in agreement. At that moment, though, the 
Connoway’s little daughter Jennie came running towards them. 
“Dance me a jig, Mr. Burke!” she cried. “Please!” 

“Tomorrow, Jennie,” Burke said. “Tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Connoway could be heard busying about, preparing an evening 
meal; so could Mrs. Lawrie, who also had a room on the ground floor. 

“Angus mustn’ae make a noise,” Burke muttered. “We canna have 


him shoutin’. 
“Hit him good and hard,” said Hare. 


The partners returned to the dormitory and Hare shut the door. 
Angus was still talking, not even having noticed their absence. He was 
saying: “My eldest daughter; she was a fine woman!” when Burke 
crept up and gave him such a clout on the jaw that he was instantly 
knocked unconscious. As soon as the old man had fallen to the floor, 
Burke kicked him with cold, deliberate brutality on the side of the 
head, then suffocated him by holding his nose and mouth. Hare put 
back on the table the mug which Angus had let drop as he fell. 

When Angus had stopped breathing—but, as Burke noticed, still 
twitched his arms and legs—the partners hurriedly put him under the 
straw in the corner of the room. Burke went out to get a tea chest. On 
his return, they stripped the corpse and folded it into the chest, Burke 
completing the packing in a workmanlike fashion by nailing on the 
lid. 

“This is the nearest to a coffin poor Angus’ll have,” he said. “Let’s 
make a good job o’ it!” 

Helen came back at five-thirty and wanted to know where Angus 
had gone. “Never ye mind,” said Hare. 

“But what about the money he’d have paid us?” 

“Ah,” said Hare significantly, wagging a finger. “Angus will provide 
us with money soon enough, won’t he, Willy?” 

Helen asked no more questions. She went to the bed in the living 
room to sleep off the effects of her afternoon’s social round. 

At six, when it was dark, Angus was loaded on a cart and taken to 
Surgeons’ Square. Burke and Hare were welcomed by Davey, who had 
a lantern ready, and quickly took them to the cellar. The partners 
struggled down the cellar steps with the bulky chest and set it on the 
floor beside the dissecting table. When they straightened up, they 
were astonished to come face to face with Mitchell, the only doctor in 
the house at the time. Knox had been called to a local mill to see if 
anything could be done for a worker whose arm had been severed in 
an accident. 

Although Mitchell recognized the need for body-snatchers as much 
as any other medical man, he couldn’t help looking at Burke and Hare 
with contempt. 

“You’ve done business with us before, I gather?” he said. 

“Oh, aye, sir,” said Hare. “That we have. But wi’ Doctor Knox ...” 

“The doctor is occupied at the moment. I will attend to you myself. 
Open the lid.” 

Hare glanced at Burke and hesitated. 

“I haven’t much time,” said Mitchell. 

Hare pulled a wrench from his hip pocket and prised up the lid of 


the chest. The wood yielded with a creak. Mitchell took the lantern 
from Davey and held it high to shed its light on the huddled corpse. 
Congealed blood trickled, from a corner of Angus’s mouth. 

Mitchell’s expression was stony. “This man died only a few hours 
ago,” he said. 

“It’s right that ye are, doctor,” said Hare glibly. “We got in quick, 
before the parish undertaker could put his ugly hands on him.” 

“Where did you get him?” asked Mitchell, whose worst suspicions 
were confirmed. 

Hare was reckoning on dealing with the not-so-inquisitive Dr. Knox, 
and hadn’t a story ready. He fell back on the same one he had told 
Knox when delivering Johnnie Donald. 

“Well, ye see, yer honour,” he said, “the poor soul was lodgin’ in the 
house of my dear friend, Mr. Burke, and seemed to take ill. It was just 
old age, I suppose, passin’ away in the night, like so many of us do.” 

“Hm,” said Mitchell, examining the side of Angus’s head. “How did 
he get that bruise?” 

“Bruise?” said Hare incredulously. “Has he got a bruise?” 

Mitchell, tight-lipped, stood back from the chest and pointed to a 
large dark patch beneath the crofter’s left eye. “Look for yourself.” 

Hare studied the patch with a great show of concern. “Would ye 
believe it?” he said. “Do ye see that, Burke? It just isn’ae possible!” 

Burke went over to the chest, stared at the patch and made a sharp 
intake of breath as he shook his head in amazement. 

“He’s got a bruise right enough,” Hare agreed. “Ye know, I’m glad 
ye pointed that out, doctor.” 

“T said: How did he get it?” 

Hare had to play for time. He turned to Burke. “The doctor is askin’ 
how poor Angus could have hurt himself ...” he said. 

The pause while Hare tried to think up a tale was interrupted by an 
authoritative voice. “I don’t think there’s any need to cross-examine 
our friends, Doctor Mitchell!” 

Knox was back from the mill. He stood at the cellar door in his 
cloak. When he came down the steps, the low angle of the lighting 
made his aquiline features even more cruel and forbidding. “We’ve 
had several fine specimens from the gentlemen in the past,” he said. 

“I was merely trying to establish the cause of death, sir,” Mitchell 
explained. 

“Don’t tell me he was a patient of yours!” 


Knox glanced at the contents of the chest. “The subject,” he went 
on, “is about sixty-five or seventy years of age, I would say. Am I 


right?” 

“Aye, your honour,” said Hare. “He was tellin’ us that he would be 
seventy next July.” 

Knox took out his purse. “I think eight guineas would be a suitable 
price, don’t you?” he said. 

“Eight guineas it is, sir!” 

Knox handed the money to Hare, who accepted it with a bow and 
remarked: “’Tis a pleasure to be doin’ business with a gentleman like 
yerself!” He gave a spiteful look at Mitchell. 


“Show our friends out, Davey, and lock up,” Knox instructed. 

“Aye, sir.” 

Burke and Hare followed Davey, anxious to get away from Mitchell. 
“Goodnight to ye, Doctor,” said Hare. “Goodnight.” They went up the 
steps. 


Knox watched them go. After a further brief inspection of Angus, he 
was about to return upstairs when Mitchell called him. “Doctor Knox!” 


“Mitchell?” 


Mitchell felt that the time had come to speak frankly. “I’ve been 
thinking,” he said. 


“Really? You surprise me.” 
“Are you Satisfied that this man died a natural death?” 


“T am a doctor, Mitchell,” Knox told him. “Not a policeman. Why do 
you ask?” 


“What about the bruise on the head?” 
“He could have struck a table as he fell.” 
“But every sign is consistent with a sudden and violent death.” 


“Are you expecting congratulations on what you assume to be 
accurate powers of observation?” 


Mitchell countered with another question. “What do you know 
about these men?” 

“T know little,” Knox replied truthfully. “And I care less.” 

“So you will continue to accept bodies from them without 
question?” 

“You seem prepared to forget,” said Knox icily, “that I am a teacher 
of anatomy. I will continue to teach anatomy, using the best 
specimens that are available to turn out doctors who will replace 
quacks. I must now dress for dinner. Is there anything else?” 


Mitchell was defeated. “No, sir.” 
“Then goodnight.” 
He mounted the steps, leaving Mitchell appalled that his chief, 


whom he respected, obviously had no scruples whatever about buying 
the victims of common murderers. 


No sooner had Knox taken off his cloak and gone to his study to 
check on the topic for the following morning’s lectures than the front 
door bell rang violently. Davey, grumbling, shuffled across the hall to 
answer it. Outside in the porch stood a formidable group of four top- 
hatted men—Dr. Elliott, Dr. Ferguson and two other eminent 
surgeons, Doctors Lyon and Mackintyre. 

“Come in, gentlemen,” said Davey. 

Once inside the hall, they took off their hats and waited, looking 
extremely angry. Elliott was the spokesman for the party. “Is Doctor 
Knox engaged?” he asked. 

Davey sensed the visitors’ mood and replied: “He has no wish to be 
disturbed.” 

“We’d like to see him on a most urgent matter. Kindly inform him 
that unless ...” 

“Come up, gentlemen!” called Knox. He had heard the men arrive 
and was standing at the top of the staircase. “I was almost expecting 
you!” 

Without a word, the doctors stalked up the stairs and marched into 
the study. Knox, unsmiling, closed the door and faced them. 

“This is a great honour,” he said cynically. He counted them. “One, 
two, three—four of Edinburgh’s leading surgeons. Dear me!” 

“I hope you will consider it an honour when you have heard the 
purpose of our visit,” said Elliott. 

“Nothing,” said Knox pleasantly, but with sarcasm, “will shake my 
opinion of you gentlemen. Proceed—but first, please make yourselves 
comfortable and sit down.” 

“We prefer to stand,” said Elliott. 

“As you wish.” 

With the air of a conjuror producing a rabbit, Elliott pulled from his 
pocket the latest issue of the Lancet. “Have you seen this?” he 
demanded. 

“Indeed,” said Knox, “I am a subscriber.” 

“It appears that you are also a contributor. On page thirteen there is 
an article by Doctor Knox.” 

Elliott started to thumb the pages, but Knox stopped him. “Don’t 
trouble to search for the place, my dear Elliott. I have an excellent 
memory.” He began to recite swiftly and dramatically, in hard tones, 
the item of news he had told his class several weeks previously. 

“A country labourer from the neighbourhood of Tranent came to the 


Infirmary a few days ago with an aneurism of considerable extent, 
connected with one of the main arteries of the neck. Notwithstanding 
of it being obvious to the merest tyro that it was an aneurism, the 
most distinguished surgeon in Europe, after an apparently searching 
examination, pronounced it to be an abscess ... Do you want me to go 
on?” 

There was a shocked silence. 

“T wrote the article because I feel that everyone should know what 
is happening in the medical world. We mustn’t start keeping secrets, 
must we? Another inducement, I confess, was that the anecdote went 
down so well when I told it to my students.” 

“Of all the damned effrontery,” said Elliott. “How dare you!” 

“Dare?” Knox retorted. “Is that a challenge?” 

Ferguson intervened. “Why didn’t you name the surgeon? Or are 
you frightened of a law suit?” 

“Since we all know your name and reputation ...” Knox replied. 

Ferguson turned to the others. “You heard that, gentlemen?” His 
companions murmured in assent. 

“You surprise me, Doctor Ferguson,” said Knox. 

“Why?” 

“T would have preferred to remain anonymous!” 

Ferguson raised his voice in fury. “I intend to sue you to the last 
penny of your possession!” he roared. 

“A most laudable enterprise. And no doubt your preoccupation over 
a rich harvest will inspire a more adequate excuse for your next— 
failure.” 

Ferguson almost leaped forward with an arm raised, shouting: 
“Why, you ...” But his colleagues held him back. 

Knox didn’t move. “Why not let him strike me?” he asked. “Or are 
you thinking it would have provided a more potent weapon in the law 
courts than a wrangle over an indisputed fact?” 

Knox smiled at their baffled faces. “I can see before me,” he went 
on, “four white, angry men. Why? Because I have written an article? 
Because I have accused one of you of murder?” 

He paced up and down as he continued: “My friends, go ahead. 
Take me to the High Court and, in the words of your puppet”—he 
glared at Ferguson—“sue me for every penny I possess. A business-like 
venture! I wish you better success in the field of commerce than you 
enjoy in the sacred task of your profession!” 

“Ts that all you have to say?” asked Elliott. 

The door opened. Mitchell entered. He had resolved to have another 


word with Knox before leaving the house, even if it jeopardised his 
prospects with Martha. He was taken aback at seeing that his chief 
had company, and immediately felt the tenseness in the room. Knox, 
very sure of himself, merely paused and smiled at him before 
returning vigorously to the attack. 

“I am aware that the path of truth was never strewn with roses. 
Croak your miserable way to the law courts if you dare! I will meet 
you on the steps with a torchlight to scorch into your souls and leave 
them bare as a warning to your future victims! And now, if you will 
be so good as to incline your heads slightly to your left you will see 
the door. Please use it.” 

In a profound, awestruck silence, the surgeons trooped out, leaving 
Knox alone with Mitchell. Ferguson, the last surgeon to go, slammed 
the door. 

“My apologies for coming in like that,” said Mitchell. 

“Not at all,” Knox replied. “What I had to say was perfectly open.” 

“Why do you insult them?” 

“Are you criticising me?” 

“No; I wouldn’t be so presumptuous.” But Mitchell added boldly: 
“Tm warning you. Those doctors will harm you if they can.” 

“How can they harm me? I am not a fool. They can’t take me to law 
for anything I’ve said. They wouldn’t risk the scandal!” 

“There are other ways of possible harm.” 

“Such as?” 

“Making capital out of the barest whisper of gossip.” 

“And what have they to gossip about?” 

“An association with men like Burke and Hare.” 

“Who will listen to them?” said Knox with a laugh. “Should I be as 
scared of expressing the truth as they are at hearing it? I tell you, 
Mitchell, it will take more than a handful of quacks to shake me. I am 
producing surgeons who'll fight for humanity—not destroy it.” 

He took out his watch and looked at it. “Dear me,” he said. “It’s an 
evening when events seem to conspire against me getting any dinner. I 
still haven’t dressed.” 

With that, he turned abruptly and left. 

Remarks made to Burke by Hare during the next few days clearly 
showed that Hare assumed himself to be the master-brain of the 
partnership. Whenever he’d been drinking, he would regale the slower 
and more oafish Burke with the story of killing the old woman whom 
Mrs. Hare had lured indoors from the street. It improved with each 
telling until the woman became a veritable Amazon and Hare needed 


Herculean strength to grapple with her. The actual murder acquired 
the thrills and excitement of a major physical combat, from which 
Hare emerged triumphant. 

“Ye are not the only one who can work on yer own,” said Burke one 
night at the Merry Duke. 

“Well, Pd like to see ye!” said Hare. 

“And so ye shall,” Burke promised. “Just gi’ me time.” 

The opportunity came sooner than Burke expected. He returned 
home to find Helen half-stupified by a can of gin. 

“Where did ye get the money for it?” he asked. 

“From the new lodger. She paid in advance!” 

“In advance?” said Burke in disbelief. Such a thing had never 
happened before in the history of Tanner’s Close. 

“Aye. I told her it was the rule o’ the house,” Helen explained, “an’ 
she paid up like a lamb. If ye ask me I'd say there’s more money in her 
purse than she knows what to do wi’. She’ll be asleep soon. Then ye 
can go in an’ pinch it if ye want. I’m for bed.” 

“Have we any other lodgers?” 

“No.” 

“Then Pll go and see her now.” 

Burke’s visit was ill-timed. The newcomer, a stoutish woman of 
fifty-eight, had just got into bed and instantly put a bad interpretation 
on the entry of a tipsy landlord. However, she was experienced in 
repelling advances, having spent the greater part of her life in mixed 
lodgings. She leapt out of bed with an agility which did her credit, 
wrapped her blanket round her and raised a shoe in one hand. 

“Pll have ye know I’m a lady,” she warned. “Another step nearer 
and IIl crown ye with the heel o’ this!” 

Burke needed all the persuasion in his tongue to convince her that 
his intentions were honourable (at least, honourable in the sense that 
the woman was worried about) and that he was simply paying the 
type of social call that a good landlord ought to make. They got 
talking. Burke, on discovering that her name was Fay Price and that 
she sold firewood for a living, pretended to be vastly interested in the 
finer points of that trade and in the fact that business was at last 
looking up after February’s mild spell. Eventually he insisted that it 
was his duty as host to go out and buy a can of whisky. 

This he did, and the two of them settled at the table to enjoy it, Fay 
sitting on the end of the nearest bed and Burke occupying the chair. 
Burke, playing the murder game solo for the first time, felt the 
responsibility keenly enough to see that the larger share of the whisky 
went to his victim. As the night wore on, and the liquor took effect, it 


became all too evident that Fay was less of a lady than she pretended 
to be. Declaring Burke to be a fine, strong, attractive man, she put a 
fat arm round his shoulder and launched into a slurred, sentimental 
rendering of “Loch Lomond”. 

Burke realized the moment for action had arrived. At the end of 
Fay’s next verse he suddenly stood up, slapped a hand over her mouth 
and pushed her down on the bed on her back. 

He made the mistake of letting his hand slip, with the result that 
she shrieked: “Murder! Murder!” Also, she hit out with the mug she 
was holding and gave him a sharp blow under his right eye. 

Fortunately for Burke, so much noise was being made at a party in 
the Lawries’ room that no one heard her cries. Within half an hour, 
the hapless Fay was dead, stripped of her clothes, and inside a packing 
case. Burke was disappointed to find that despite her grand talk about 
building up a “nice little business” she had only 4d. in her purse. 
Nevertheless he pocketed the coins and decided not to tell anyone— 
especially Helen—about them. They were, he felt, one of the perks of 
the job. 

The £10 which Knox paid for the corpse was distributed on the 
usual basis of £5 for Hare, £4 for Burke and £1 for Mrs. Hare. When 
Burke argued that Mrs. Hare hadn’t contributed anything at all, and 
that the murder was Burke’s own, unaided effort on behalf of the 
partnership, Hare spun him a dazzling yarn about having to keep on 
the right side of his wife in case she went to the police. Burke forgot 
that by now Mrs. Hare was almost as much a member of the firm as 
the partners. 

The morning after the murder, the flesh round Burke’s right eye 
turned a shiny purple. “Did the old girl hit ye one?” asked Hare. 

Burke was ashamed to admit that he’d let himself be struck by a 
woman. He said stiffly: “A man in the market was sayin’ things about 
Ireland that shouldn’t pass anyone’s lips. I considered it my sacred 
duty to put his thinkin’ to rights.” 

The next occasion Burke and Hare went to the Merry Duke, Mary 
Paterson and Maggie O’Hara sat at their table. The girls helped to 
make it a boisterous evening by laughing, shouting and singing, but 
Maggie’s affections diminished when she overheard Hare whisper to 
Burke that the money had ran out. 

Mary turned to Maggie and asked: “Wha’s the time?” 

“Does it matter?” Maggie answered. 

“Well, I’ve a feelin’ it’s after eight, and I promised I’d be at Chris’s 
place by then.” 

Daft Jamie came into the tavern and on seeing Mary went over to 


her. “Hello, Jamie,” said Mary. 
“Tve got a new rhyme for ye,” said Jamie proudly. “It goes like this: 


“There’s creepies an’ crawlies 
“An’ six-legged bogies 

“An’ things tha’ go bump 

“In the nicht ...” 


He paused, trying to think of the next line. 

“That’s very good, Jamie,” said Mary kindly. She felt in her skirt 
pocket. “Here’s a penny for ye. That’ll help ye to remember the rest of 
it.” 

Jamie tried hard, but the words wouldn’t come. Maggie tugged 
Mary’s sleeve impatiently. “To hell with rhymes,” she said. “Let’s go 
over to the House. There’ll be a party an’ free drinks.” 

As she dragged Mary to her feet, Jamie remembered the rhyme. 
“Tve got it, Mary!” he said. “Do ye no want to hear the end?” 

Mary was half-way to the door. “Another time, Jamie,” she said. 

Jamie looked ruefully at the penny in his hand, unaware that from 
across the table, Burke and Hare watched him with a strange and 
terrible speculation. 

Jackson arrived at his lodgings at eight o’clock. He climbed the 
stairs eagerly and called: “Mary!” as he opened the door. There was no 
answer. He lit a candle. The room was empty, and as untidy as ever. 
His landlady disapproved so strongly of his association with Mary that 
although she hadn’t the heart to turn him out, she left him to take 
care of himself. The bed was still unmade, just as he had left it that 
morning. The remains of breakfast lay on the table. Jackson blew the 
candle out. 

“I bet I know where IIl find her,” he muttered. 

He made for the Merry Duke. When he rounded a corner by the 
Market Place he met Jamie. The boy was saying to himself: “There’s 
creepies an’ crawlies ... an’ crawlies and creepies ... an’ things tha’ go 
bump in the nicht ...” Then he saw the student. “Och, Mr. Jackson,” 
he said cheerfully. “Would ye be lookin’ for Mary?” 

“Have you seen her?” 

“Mary? Oh, aye—that I did. She’s away to the House.” 

Jackson was startled. “The House?” 

“Aye, wi’ Maggie O’Hara. An’ I’ve remembered the rest o’ the wee 
rhyme ...” 

“Thanks, Jamie,” said Jackson. “Pll hear it another day.” 
Determination hardened his face as he set off for the address where 


Mary had taken him on the first night they met. His knock was 
answered by a large blowsy woman who stood and faced him 
truculently, one hand on her hip and the other on the edge of the 
door. 

“Wha’ do ye want?” she demanded. 

“Mary Peterson!” said Jackson, stepping across the threshold. 

“She doesn’ae want ye!” laughed the woman. She tried to push him 
back into the street but Jackson thrust past her and strode 
purposefully down the passage towards the sound of music and 
singing. 

The room which had shocked him the first time he saw it was 
crowded with couples. A young man in shirtsleeves played a piano. 
Mary was sprawled on a settee, kicking up her legs in rhythm with the 
music, and a large florid man leaned over her, pouring out a glass of 
gin. In the centre of the floor, a buxom girl in a flimsy costume of 
tattered muslin wriggled a crude dance. 

When Jackson flung open the door the rowdy scene froze. The 
dancer stopped; the pianist paused with his hands over the keys. 
Slowly, Mary sat up, facing Jackson. The woman who had attempted 
to stop him at the front door gripped his arm. Jackson pushed her 
away. 

“Get your coat, Mary,” he said. “We’re going.” 

Mary’s eyes blazed with hatred. In tense, low, tones she spat: “Get 
out! Get out or be thrown out!” 

Jackson stared, unable to believe she could turn on him like this. 
The man leaning over her said gruffly: “You heard what the lady 
said.” 

Mary got up from the settee. Her blouse was torn; her hair 
bedraggled. She staggered over towards Jackson. “If it’s a scene ye 
want,” she said thickly, “I’ll be very pleased to give it to ye. Very 
pleased ...” 

“You’re drunk, Mary,” he said. “Do as I say. Get your coat and let 
me take you home.” 

She mimicked him cruelly. “Let me take ye home!” she repeated. 
“So ye expect me to come runnin’ when ye call me, eh? If ye were half 
a man ye’d be draggin’ me out by the hair! But just ye try doin’ it an’ 
I'll kill ye!” She turned to her companions, joining in the laughter. “Go 
home ye’self, Chris Jackson, an’ scratch awa’ wi’ yer pen like a good 
boy so that the Doctor—rest his soul—will be pleased wi’ ye in the 
mornin’.” She clutched at the edge of a table to steady herself. “An’ by 
the way, dinna keep a light burnin’ for me ’cos I won’t be back—ever. 
I’m never goin’ to be bored again wi’ all yer mealy-mouthed talk about 


bein’ a doctor ...” 

The room was silent. Jackson felt stunned. Finally, without another 
word, he turned. At once the revels were resumed. The pianist played 
again and the dancer went on with her act. Everyone moved except 
Mary. She stood in befuddled thought. She had never really 
understood the educated Jackson, and didn’t now. Most of the men in 
her life would have started that fight. Half of her wanted him to be as 
tough and uncouth as those men, but because he wasn’t, the other half 
of her melted in sympathy. 

In a sudden fit of remorse, she ran to the closed door. Her florid 
escort chased her, calling: “Hey, Mary!” and stumbling into the table. 
The bottles on it crashed to the floor. He caught her when she reached 
the door and held her by the shoulder. 

“Yow’re mine, tonight,” he said. 

“Let go!” she screamed. She grasped his flabby hand and bit it 
viciously. The man shouted with pain. Mary opened the door and 
slammed it behind her. She ran down the passage, out through the 
front door and into the cold street. The night was clear and starry. 
Edinburgh was silver in the moonlight. 

“Chris!” she called desperately. “Chris!” 

Jackson had gone. She ran to the corner of the alley and back again, 
stumbling, lurching across the cobbles. Then she wandered through 
the streets towards the Market Place. 

“Chris!” 

She broke down and sat on the kerb, weeping bitterly. Behind her 
came a gust of hysterical laughter as the door of the Merry Duke 
opened; then silence when it was shut again. 

Two men approached the huddled figure in the gutter, their 
footsteps echoing across the deserted market. Mary was unconscious 
of anything but shame for what she had done. But soon she realized 
that the men had stopped and were standing over her. 

Lips quivering, Mary Paterson looked up into the debauched, evil 
faces of Burke and Hare. 


CHAPTER VII 


Five More “Subjects”, Nice and Fresh 


“Wha’s the matter?” asked Hare with a hideous smile. “Why’s a 
pretty girl like ye cryin’?” 

Mary stumbled to her feet. “It’s nothin’,” she said. Then she noticed 
that Hare had a bottle under his arm. “Gi’ me a drink!” 

“O’ course, me darlin’.” Hare uncorked the bottle and gave it to her. 
She drank deeply and greedily. Hare, meanwhile, exchanged a sly 
glance with Burke. 

“Tha’s better,” said Mary. She wiped her mouth on her sleeve and 
returned the bottle to Hare. “I’m a poor fool to be greavin’ for him, an’ 
to be thinkin’ I could ever make a man out o’ a ninny!” 

She snatched the bottle back, sat on the kerb and drank again. Then 
she giggled and held the bottle upside down to show that it was 
empty. 

“There’s more o’ that where we’re goin’, Mary,” said Hare. 

Mary was interested. “An’ where are ye goin’?” she asked, rising 
unsteadily to her feet. 

“Tanner’s Close. Do ye know it?” 

“O’ course. Known it all me life!” 

“There’ll be just the three o’ us,” Hare went on. “As cosy as three 
bugs in a rug! It’s just aroun’ the corner.” 

Mary repeated in a loud singing voice: “Just aroun’ the corner ...” 
as Burke and Hare each took one of her arms and dragged her away. 
They led her into Burke’s house by the rear entrance. The building 
was quiet. 

“Have ye any lodgers?” asked Hare. 

“No,” Burke replied. “Business’ll be slack now until the harvest- 
workers start comin’ in. We can take her to the dormitory.” 

Hare half-carried Mary to the dormitory table and propped her up 
in the chair while Burke lit a candle. 

“Burke, where’s yer wife?” said Hare suddenly. 

“Visitin’ friends, I expect. Why, Willy?” 

“Go an’ see her.” 

“Uh? What for?” 

“Because I’m tellin’ ye!” Hare gave a suggestive look at Mary. 


Although his first intention when picking the girl up had simply been 
to kill her, her voluptuous body as he helped her through the streets 
had awakened his more manly instincts. It was certainly a departure 
from the usual murder routine to send Burke out of the room; but 
then, none of the firm’s female clients had ever been so young and 
attractive. 

Burke grinned. “Dinna make the place untidy, Willy,” he said. 
“Helen will start an awfu’ fuss if ye do!” 


He went out, but waited on the other side of the door, listening. 


Hare stood behind Mary and put his face close to hers, breathing 
rapidly. “We’re together now, Mary,” he said. “Just ye and me ...” 

He put both arms around her, hugged her and tried to give her a 
kiss. She was accustomed to clumsy embraces, but something about 
Hare was frightening. Her fear sobered her. 

“Let me alone!” 


Hare pursued his amorous attack more vigorously. He pulled her 
down on the pile of straw in the corner, still trying to kiss her. She 
beat at his chest and face with her fists. Then she managed to break 
from him, get to her feet, run to the door and put her hand on the 
latch. 

“No ye dinna’,” said Hare. He grabbed her by the shoulder. She 
wrenched herself free, causing Hare to rip off half her blouse. Again 
he tried to kiss her; once more she struggled. 


In terror she screamed: “Help! Murder!” 
Hare was enraged. “Keep quiet!” he ordered. 


But she went on screaming. Hare’s lust for her vanished. She had to 
be silenced or she would rouse the whole building. In recent weeks 
the neighbours, who were curious why Helen had so much money to 
spend, had been told that Burke and his partner were in the body- 
snatching business, but it was assumed that they were resurrectionists 
—a “respectable” profession in the West Port—not murderers. 

“All right,” said Hare grimly. “Ye asked for it!” He clasped a hand 
over her mouth, and with the other hand pinched her nostrils. 


Mary was too drunk to resist for long. Her strength ebbed. Her pulse 
became slower, weaker, and stopped altogether. She slid to the floor 
at Hare’s feet. 

Though Burke had, of course, heard the tussle, he didn’t at first 
think of intervening; in view of Hare’s intentions, a certain amount of 
opposition from Mary was only to be expected. When he realized that 
the girl was being put to death, he still didn’t come in. If Hare was as 
clever as he’d said he was, he could get on with the job by himself, 
and serve him right if he got a black eye! 


When the dormitory was silent, Burke reopened the door stealthily 
and feigned surprise that Mary was face-down on the floor, dead. He 
turned her over on her back. 

“Good work,” he said. Hare, who’d lost a button of his new 
waistcoat and had his cravat untied, said nothing. 

Burke heard footsteps in the corridor. Helen was home; she’d seen 
the candle burning in the dormitory. 

“The old woman’s comin’, Willy,” Burke whispered. 

“Let’s get Mary out quickly,” said Hare. 

But they were too late. Helen stood in the doorway, taking in the 
scene—Mary on the floor and Hare fumbling with his cravat. 

“Wha’s happenin’?” she asked harshly. “Dinna I know that woman?” 

“Aye. She’s Mary Paterson.” 

“I thought as much. Wha’s she doin’ in my house?” 

“She’s dead,” said Burke. 

Hare’s adventures in love-making were no concern of Helen’s, but 
she was jealous of her husband. “Did ye touch her?” she asked Burke. 

“Nobody touched her, as ye so delicately put it,” said Hare sourly. 

“Willy just killed her,” Burke explained. 

Helen was satisfied. “That’s all right, then. But I dinna wan’ that slut 
seen in this house. It’ll only gi’ us a bad name.” 

“Go to bed,” said Burke. “Me an’ Willy ha’ got work to do!” 

“Pm goin’—but get her out!” 

Burke listened to her shuffle down the corridor and shut the door of 
their room. Hare was gazing at the dead Mary sentimentally. 

“She looks lovely, Willy,” he said. “I’m thinkin’ the Doctor should 
pay a bit extra this time ...” 

Within an hour, the body was packed in a tea chest and taken to 
No. 10 Surgeons’ Square. A crowd of children appeared as it was being 
unloaded from Hare’s cart and shouted: “They’re carryin’ a corpse! A 
corpse! A corpse!” Burke cuffed several of them soundly and they 
scattered. 

The back door was opened by one of Knox’s students, William 
Fergusson, later to become Sir William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., 
Serjeant-Surgeon to Queen Victoria, and President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. He showed the partners down to the 
cellar, and when he saw Mary on the dissecting table was instantly 
impressed by her physical perfection. 

“Where did you get her?” he asked. 

Hare had a story ready this time. “We bought her from an old 
woman at the back o’ Cannongate,” he said. Then, anxious not to have 


to deal with Mitchell again, he asked: “Is Doctor Knox in?” 

“He'll be down in a minute,” said Fergusson. 

Knox pronounced Mary to be an excellent subject and gave Hare 
£10. Hare looked at the coins. 

“I was wonderin’, Doctor,” he said slowly, “seein’ that the subject is 
rather special, whether ye could raise the price a wee bit—say, 
fourteen pounds.” 

Knox’s eyes narrowed. “I think,” he answered, “I have by now 
established the principle that the most I can pay for any subject is ten 
pounds. On the other hand, you know I will buy as many as you care 
to bring.” 

“Aye, yer honour,” said Hare reluctantly; perhaps it was worth 
forfeiting an occasional fancy price for a steady market. 


As soon as the partners had gone, Knox showed more enthusiasm. 
“Hm. A very well-proportioned girl indeed!” he commented. “In fact, 
Pll get that painter fellow, Michael Collins, to do me a portrait of her 
before she goes into the brine bath. Remind me about it tomorrow, 
Davey.” 

“Aye, sir.” 

Knox touched Mary’s naked thigh, remarking; “Still warm. She 
should keep for a day or two. See that we have her in the lecture room 
first thing tomorrow. No doubt my students will add their 
appreciation to mine!” 

The following morning, which was April the 10th, Jackson 
determined that in future he would mend his ways. Mary having left 
him, he felt that he had nothing left in life but his work. From now on, 
he would devote all his time to his studies; he would persevere and be 
a credit to the Doctor. He got up at six and walked to Surgeons’ 
Square, letting himself in through the back door of No. 10 by means of 
a key which Davey had given him for his duties as assistant. Then he 
went straight to the lecture room, where he lit a candle on his desk, 
took out his books and tried to make sense of his previous day’s notes. 


The only sound in the room was his quill pen scratching across the 
paper when at seven forty-five the door near the lecture platform 
opened. Davey came in, pushing a trolley on which lay a body covered 
with a sheet. From the contours of the sheet, the body was clearly a 
woman’s. 

“Ye’re at work early today, Mr. Jackson!” said Davey. 

“Yes,” Jackson replied. “I’ve a lot to do.” 

Davey positioned the trolley beside the platform and pointed at the 
corpse with a grin. “This is the best we’ve had so far. The Doctor even 
wants some drawings made!” 


Jackson did not reply; he was concentrating on his notes. Davey 
went out again. For a few moments, Jackson continued writing. From 
time to time he paused and glanced absent-mindedly at the trolley. It 
was a customary sight in the lecture room; he saw it at every class he 
attended. But the more he looked at the corpse the more he was 
attracted to it. That outline under the sheet was vaguely familiar, 
though he could not think why. 

After a while, the trolley became such a distraction that he was 
compelled to put down his pen. He got up and walked slowly towards 
the trolley, premonition filling him with dread. When he reached the 
end where the corpse’s head lay, he grasped a corner of the sheet and 
hesitated. 

With a sudden movement he pulled the sheet aside, exposing Mary’s 
face and bust. 

“Oh, God! It can’t be!” 

His face twitched convulsively. He put his hands to his eyes, praying 
that it wasn’t true. 

Numb with grief and shock, he ran out into the corridor. Mitchell 
had just come into the lecture room and was standing at the door. He 
called: “Jackson!” but the student ran straight past him and into the 
hall. Davey was putting some glass-jarred exhibits back on their 
shelves when he heard Jackson coming and looked round. 

“Who brought that last subject in?” Jackson almost shouted. 

“Who?” said Davey. 

Jackson clutched him by the shoulders and shook him violently. 
“Tell me, quickly!” 

“Why,” said Davey, “it was the two Irish gentlemen ... Burke and 
Hare.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“In Tanner’s Close, it’s said. But Mr. Jackson, what ... ?” 

Jackson was already flinging open the front door. As Knox came 
into the hall, followed by Mitchell from the lecture room, the student 
ran out into the Square. 

“What’s the matter with Jackson, Davey?” asked Knox. 

“He was goin’ on about somethin’, sir, but I dinna know what.” 

“T can tell you,” said Mitchell. 

“Well?” 

“Burke and Hare have brought in the body of a woman. I recognized 
her as Mary Paterson.” 

“What of it?” 

“She was Jackson’s girl.” 


“A most unfortunate coincidence,” said Knox drily, and went up to 
his study. 

Jackson reached Tanner’s Close. By asking a woman who was 
cleaning her doorstep he soon found out where Burke lived. Burke was 
alone in the living room, sitting on a chair and hunched over the table 
with a mug in his hand. He looked up in surprise as Jackson burst in 
and shut the door behind him. 

“Wha’ do ye want?” Burke asked. 

Jackson advanced on him in a fury. “You killed Mary Paterson,” he 
said. 

“Me? I never touched her!” 

“You took her to Doctor Knox’s ... you and your cut-throat friend.” 

“Now listen here,” Burke protested. “I ...” 

Jackson leapt at him. Burke warded off the attack and brought his 
thick arm down on the side of Jackson’s neck. Jackson recovered from 
the blow; again he lashed out at Burke, sending him reeling 
backwards on to the bed. 

“Murderer!” Jackson screamed. 

Then he gripped Burke by the throat. His anger seemed to give him 
twice his normal strength. Burke hit back at him, but was drowsy with 
liquor. Jackson hung on, pressing his thumbs against Burke’s 
windpipe. 

Suddenly, Jackson stiffened. He gave a sharp, low groan of agony 
and his grip on Burke relaxed. He swayed—and Burke rolled aside to 
let him slump on the bed. 

Burke looked up to see, behind Jackson, the leering face of Hare. 
And as Jackson fell, Burke also saw that a table-knife had been 
plunged into his back, up to the handle. 

Hare stooped over Jackson and withdrew the knife. Next he turned 
the body over, face uppermost, to make sure it was dead. Carefully he 
tugged a handkerchief out of Jackson’s trouser pocket and wiped the 
blood from the blade. 

Burke was shaken by his narrow escape. He lurched to the table, 
with a hand at his throat, poured himself a drink and gulped it down. 

“Well,” said Hare casually, “there’s one subject we canna go sellin’ 
to Doctor Knox!” 

“Wha’ shall we do wi’ him?” 

“Wait till it’s dark.” 

“Wha’ then?” 

“Take him to an alley and let the police puzzle how he got there!” 

Burke was worried. “The police? That’s askin’ for trouble!” 


“The police ha’ hundreds o’ unsolved murders on their hands, an’ 
here’s another to add to their collection. This murder is the same as 
the rest o’ ours. No more than two people ha’ seen it done. When we 
leave here tonight the body will, in the eyes of the world, seem as 
alive as the rest o’ us. Just a wee bit drunk, that’s all ...” 

“Its a sly one ye are, Willy, an’ no mistake!” Burke admitted with a 
smile. 

At eleven o’clock that night the partners left Tanner’s Close, 
dragging Jackson between them. His coat collar was turned well up, 
and Hare had pushed a hat over his face. 

At the end of the Close, a man came towards them. 

“Easy does it, old fellow!” said Hare in a loud voice to Jackson. 
“Ye’ll be sober in the mornin’!” 

After the man had passed, Hare glanced at him anxiously, but he 
continued on his way, not having noticed anything unusual. 

As the partners neared the Market Place, Daft Jamie appeared out of 
a side street and began walking in step beside them. Hare longed to 
tell him to go away, but thought it would arouse suspicion. 

“Wha’s the matter wi’ yer friend?” asked Jamie. 

“He’s fine,” said Hare irritably. “We’ll see ye later, Jamie.” 

Hare quickened the pace, but so did Jamie. 

“Och I may as well come wi’ ye,” he said. “I’ve nothin’ to do. Can I 
gi’ ye a hand?” Much to the consternation of Burke, he tried to look 
under Jackson’s hat. “He doesn’ae look very well,” he said. 

“He’s all right,” said Hare. “He’s had too much to drink, that’s all.” 

“T wish I could say that for meself!” 

Hare paused. “Here,” he said, searching in his coat pocket. He 
pressed a coin into Jamie’s hand and walked off so rapidly that Burke 
stumbled in his haste to keep up. Burke and Hare had reached the 
other side of the street and were disappearing down a narrow 
passageway when Jamie looked at the coin. 

“Hey, Mister Hare! Mister Hare!” he called in astonishment. “Ye’ve 
given me a guinea!” 

His benefactor had gone. Jamie smiled happily at his unexpected 
wealth; then, as he walked on, he began to wonder. Surely there was 
something odd in Hare, who was rather a skinflint, giving him such a 
lot of money just for drink, and hurrying off. 

For the rest of that night Jamie pondered this, the most 
extraordinary riddle he’d ever come across ... 

Dr. Knox was finishing breakfast when Davey knocked respectfully 
at the dining room door and announced: “There’s a police constable to 


see you, sir.” 

For a moment, Knox wondered if Elliott and his friends were 
carrying out their threat of taking him to the courts, but the 
policeman said: “We’ve a body in the mortuary, sir. It was found 
earlier today, and there’s reason to believe it is one of your students— 
Christopher Jackson by name. You might like to see what we found in 
his pocket.” 


The policeman held out a crumpled sheet of paper. Knox looked at 
it. “Indeed, it is his timetable of my lectures for this term.” 


“We'd be grateful, sir, if you would identify the body.” 
“Certainly,” said Knox, folding his napkin. “Pll come right now.” 


The Doctor was in the hall, with Davey putting a cape round his 
shoulders, when he saw Mitchell. “Care for a trip to the mortuary?” he 
asked. “It'll make a change from our own downstairs.” 


“What’s happened?” said Mitchell. 

“The police have found a body. They say it’s one of my students.” 
“Which one?” 

“Jackson.” 


The mortuary, a low stone building, was a short coach-ride away. 
Knox and Mitchell were met there by Inspector McCulloch, a tall, 
bearded man dressed sombrely in black. Jackson lay on a white 
marble slab. The Inspector lifted the sheet that covered the body and 
Knox gazed impassively at the dead, white, upturned face. 


“Tt’s Christopher Jackson,” he said. 
“You are quite sure, sir?” asked the Inspector. 
“Quite. You say he was stabbed?” 


“Yes, sir,” McCulloch answered. “Do you know of any reason why 
someone should want to kill him?” 


“None. He was a quiet lad, hard-working ... I don’t know about his 
private life, of course.” 


“Or you, Doctor Mitchell?” asked the Inspector. 


Mitchell paused before replying: “No, I can’t think why anyone 
should wish to kill him.” 


“Thank you, gentlemen,” said McCulloch briskly. “I don’t think I 
need detain you any longer.” 


The two doctors sat in silence in the coach for most of the return 
journey to Surgeons’ Square until Knox said: “Why did you lie to the 
police?” 

“Did you want me to tell the truth?’ 

“Why not?” 

“T think I’ve already made myself clear on that point.” 


“Your consideration for me is very touching, Mitchell. However, if 
you believe that the life of a street woman is more important than the 
advance of surgery, stand in the Market Place and scream ‘Murder!’ to 
the mob!” 

Mitchell replied quietly: “I was thinking of Jackson.” 

“Poor Jackson,” said Knox with genuine sympathy. “If he really 
believed that his girl was murdered, why didn’t he come to me—or, 
better still, to the police?” 

“When a man takes the law into his own hands,” said Mitchell, “he 
does so out of despair. I hope others won’t be driven to the same 
extremity.” 

The dissection of Mary’s body did not begin that day, however. On 
Knox’s orders she was preserved in spirit for several weeks, thus 
providing a lucrative income for Davey. All the medical students in 
Edinburgh seemed to want to see her, and he had to be suitably 
persuaded to take them down to the cellar for a look. 

The activities of the partners, meanwhile, continued undiminished, 
with Burke playing a leading role. Many months previously, when he 
was trading in boots and shoes, he knew an old cinder-gatherer whom 
he simply called “Effie”. She sold him scraps of leather which she 
found in the cinder-buckets, and he used these to cobble his wares. 
Not knowing that Burke had changed his profession, she called on him 
one day in Tanner’s Close. 

“Are ye wantin’ more leather?” she asked. “’Tis a long time since ye 
bought any.” 

Burke at once realized that she would make useful material for 
Knox. He invited her in. When she saw the amount of money that 
Burke could afford to spend on whisky, she tried to wheedle the secret 
from him. 

“Tl tell ye bye an’ bye,” he kept promising. “Ha’ some more whisky 
now. It’ll do ye good!” 

Within a couple of hours Effie was totally incapable. Burke went out 
to fetch Hare; the murder was committed, and Knox paid his top price 
of £10. 

Burke made a habit of patrolling the streets of the West Port during 
the early hours of each morning in the hope of finding victims. In the 
middle of May he was near the Watch-house when he displayed 
daring and enterprise worthy of Hare. Two policemen were hauling a 
drunken, insensible woman into the Watch-house. Burke was 
indignant at such gross discourtesy. 

“Let her go,” he said. “I know where she lodges and will take her 
home.” 


“Will ye?” said one of the policemen, greatly relieved. 

“Ye’re a Good Samaritan,” said the other. “This isn’ae a job we 
like.” 

“Tm always willin’ to help the police,” said Burke. 

The policemen gladly let him carry the woman off to Tanner’s 
Close, where he used plenty of whisky to ensure that she didn’t regain 
consciousness during the coming day—or at any other time. She too, 
was judged by Knox to be worth £10. 

In June, the partners committed one of the cruellest and most 
revolting of their crimes. 

Burke befriended an old man in the Merry Duke. He wasn’t the most 
promising of clients; he had been a sailor and lost one of his arms in 
Nelson’s Egyptian campaign. Burke didn’t like to think how much 
Knox would deduct from his price for a subject which wasn’t 
complete. Also the man had been weakened by tropical disease and 
was little more than a skeleton. Nevertheless, no other prospective 
victims were on offer, and Burke reflected that in his business, as in all 
others, one had to take the bad with the good. 

At about eight in the morning, after an all-night drinking session, 
Burke suggested: “If ye’ll do me the honour of comin’ to my house Ill 
gi’ ye a dram of whisky like ye never tasted before!” 

The sailor was only too pleased to accept, and followed Burke out 
into the street, rolling more than ever he’d done in his shipboard days. 
The couple hadn’t gone far when a plump, red faced woman in a 
woollen shawl stopped them. She held a bundle of belongings in one 
hand; her other hand was held tightly by a thin, sickly boy of twelve. 

“Can ye help a poor woman?” she said. 

“Tve no money,” Burke snapped. 

The woman laughed. “I dinna want yer money,” she said. “Me an’ 
Malcolm here—my wee grandson—ha’ tramped from Glasgow an’ are 
lookin’ for some friends of ours, the Stuarts. Do ye know them?” 

“There’s a lot o’ Stuarts in Edinburgh,” said Burke. 

“But ye must know them,” the woman insisted. “Annie, the mother, 
has dark hair. The father’s a baker and they’ve two bonny children, 
both boys.” 

Burke looked at the woman, and then at the sailor. Of the two, the 
woman was by far the better physical specimen and would command 
a bigger price at Surgeons’ Square. He turned extremely pleasant. 

“Do I detect a trace o’ Irish in that voice o’ yours?” he asked. 


The woman was delighted. “To be sure,” she said, “I was born in 
Ireland.” 


“No!” said Burke. “So was I! At Orrey in County Tyrone.” 


“Och, me darlin’ mother came from County Tyrone. ’Tis wonderful 
findin’ a friend like yerself so quickly!” 

Burke promised to do what he could to put her in touch with the 
Stuarts. First, though, he had to get rid of the sailor. The group was 
standing outside a gin shop, so Burke gave the sailor tuppence, saying: 
“Be a good lad and buy us a bottle.” 

The moment he had gone into the shop, Burke hustled the Irish 
woman and the boy round the nearest corner. 

“Wha’ about yer friend?” asked the woman. 

“He’s all right,” said Burke. “He knows the way home. He'll be 
joinin’ us later.” 

As the trio hurried through the streets Burke assured the woman 
that since she was a compatriot she’d be welcome to stay with him for 
as long as she liked while she searched for her friends. On arrival at 
Tanner’s Close the house was empty—Helen, in the absence of her 
husband, having gone elsewhere in search of companionship—and 
Burke sent the child out on to the waste ground at the back to play. 
Then he made the woman drunk in the living room as the necessary 
preliminary to killing her, putting her in a tea chest and nailing down 
the lid. There was a macabre scene when Burke, Helen and the boy 
had a meal late in the afternoon. Burke, in order to give the boy a seat 
at the table, drew up the chest and sat him on it. 


The child had been dumb since birth, but he soon made it obvious 
by his worried behaviour that he wanted his grandmother. 


“She’s lookin’ for the Stuarts,” Burke told him. 


The boy was given a bed in the empty dormitory that night while 
Burke and Hare sat in the back room and discussed his future. 

Burke said: “Take him into the street and lose him!” 

“That’d only start questions,” said Hare. “I’m thinkin’ he’ll have to 
go the same way as his granny.” 

Early the next morning, Hare went out to buy a container big 
enough for two bodies. By this time, the child was getting frantic at 
the absence of his grandmother and resented Burke’s constant 
instructions to stay in the cold dormitory. At eight-fifteen Burke 
decided to get the murder over and done with. 

“All right,” he called from the living room. “Come along in wi’ me 
and warm yerself by the fire!” 

The lad came. Burke closed the living room door and grabbed him. 
Then he held him face upwards across his knee and broke his back 
like a stick of wood before suffocating him. (Burke later confessed that 
this murder troubled him more than any other. The mute pleading in 
the boy’s eyes haunted him for the rest of his days.) 


Hare returned shortly afterwards with an old herring barrel. Both 
corpses were put into it and loaded on to Hare’s cart for delivery to 
Surgeons’ Square. For some mysterious reason, the horse stopped 
when it reached the Mealmarket in the Cowgate and refused to move 
another inch. 

“Gid on wi’ ye!” said Burke impatiently. 

But the horse wouldn’t budge, even when Burke got down and tried 
to lead it along by the bridle. Eventually Hare’s shouts and curses 
attracted a crowd. 

“It’s no good,” said Burke, “we'll ha’ to take the barrel by a different 
method.” 

The partners therefore hired a porter who had a small sledge which 
rattled and bumped over the cobbles. Burke unloaded the barrel 
himself at Surgeons’ Square and carried it down to the cellar. 

The bodies were so cold and stiff that Davey and Ted Shepherd, a 
student who had replaced Jackson as Knox’s assistant, had a difficult 
job getting them out of the barrel. Knox, though, declared himself to 
be satisfied with the corpses, despite the slight smell of herring, and 
paid £16 for the pair. 

The obstinate horse, which was getting old, proved to be less of an 
asset to the partners. Hare, in disgust, sent it to a knacker and 
received a miserable five shillings in exchange. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Poor Daft Jamie 


On June 20 Burke went to spend the evening with the Hares. During 
the conversation, Burke mentioned that Helen was planning a holiday. 


“She wants to go back to that place near Falkirk where we first 
met,” he said. 

“Are ye goin’ too?” asked Hare. 

“Not if I can help it!” 

The three of them guffawed, and the matter wasn’t raised again 
until Hare went downstairs to look for some cold mutton and a loaf 
which Mrs. Hare very hospitably suggested would make a late supper. 
As soon as her husband was out of the room she said to Burke 
confidentially “Mightn’ae it be a good idea if ye did go on holiday?” 

“Why?” 

“lve been thinkin’ a lot about Helen lately. Ye’re not exactly 
lovebirds, are ye?” 

“Och, we rub along all right. Anyway, Helen’s me own affair.” 


“Pm wonderin’ if she doesn’ae concern us all. Are ye sure we can 
trust her? Might she not go crawlin’ to the police?” 

Burke thought this over. 

“Since ye are a friend, I feel I can speak plainly,” Mrs. Hare 
continued. “An’ my opinion is that ye couldn’ae trust her with a 
farthin’ as far as the next corner. She’s not Irish, like us; she’s a 
Scotswoman, an’ they’re unreliable. If ye ask me, she’s goin’ up to 
Falkirk to see that husband of hers—the faithless hussy!” 


Burke went home in the small hours and lay awake, unable to rid 
his mind of these suspicions. Helen was out—Mrs. Lawrie informed 
him with a gleam in her eye that she saw her leave the house with Jim 
Carter, who lived on the top floor—and when Helen returned at 6 
a.m., incoherent with drink, Burke made his decision. Helen was too 
bad a risk. 


Later that morning he went round to the Hares again and told them 
what he proposed to do. He would indeed go on the holiday, and 
make sure that Mrs. Lawrie and other inquisitive neighbours knew he 
was going. On the pretext of needing something to contain the 
luggage for the trip he would borrow Hare’s travelling trunk. On the 
eve of departure, the Burkes would invite the Hares to a little farewell 


party in their room, and Helen would be encouraged to drink as much 
as she could take. After a while, Mrs. Hare would say she was ready 
for bed and go home, leaving Helen alone with Burke and Hare. The 
partners would murder her and put the corpse in the trunk. Then they 
would take the trunk to Hare’s house—if Mrs. Lawrie was nosing 
around, Burke would remark to Hare that he wasn’t needing the trunk 
after all—and early the following morning, about three o’clock, before 
the neighbours were awake, Burke would set off for Falkirk. 

He would lie low for a couple of weeks, during which time Hare 
would sell the corpse to Dr. Knox, and then he’d send Hare a letter 
breaking the sad news that Helen had died on holiday and was buried 
in the country. Hare would spread the story among the neighbours at 
Tanner’s Close by calling there with the excuse of picking up some 
extra things that Burke wanted urgently in Falkirk. 

Helen fixed June 24 for the start of the holiday; Burke accordingly 
borrowed the trunk on the 22nd, and the party was arranged for the 
evening of the 23rd. Unfortunately for the partners, Helen stayed 
remarkably clear-headed throughout the evening, and after four cans 
of gin had been consumed and Mrs. Hare had gone home, she looked 
in such formidable fettle that neither Hare nor Burke fancied a fight 
with her. 

Burke whispered to his partner: “Ye go home yerself. Pll split 
another couple o’ cans wi’ her and do the job on me own. Then [ll 
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bring the trunk round to your place before leavin’. 
Hare had sufficient gin inside him to believe this possible. Burke, of 
course, failed in his intention. When dawn came Helen was, if 
anything, more sober than her husband. 
The Burkes therefore went on holiday entirely as announced, their 
trunk packed with lawful luggage. 


They took a room at an inn in Falkirk, and Helen went out in search 
of her husband. He, however, wasn’t keen to renewing the 
relationship. Helen was an old acquaintance best forgot; her running 
away with Burke gave him a fresh lease of life and he was living most 
happily with the young daughter of a local farmer. The innkeeper 
warned him of Helen’s return and he left the town temporarily with 
all speed. 

Helen was able to meet her two children and various members of 
her family, but it was hardly a prodigal’s homecoming. To the 
children she was an unpleasant, distant memory, and her family, 
while not particularly moral or law-abiding itself, indicated by means 
of meagre hospitality that it drew the line at gallivanting off to the 
capital with a strange Irishman. 

Burke inspected some ponds, a river and a quarry to see what scope 


they offered for a fatal accident, but Helen didn’t care for long walks. 
She preferred the bar-room at the inn. So after ten days of country life 
the Burkes returned to the brick and stone jungle of the Edinburgh 
slums, both of them depressed and disappointed, though for different 
reasons. 

When Burke met Hare in the Merry Duke and offered apologies for 
failure, Hare made fun of him. “It’s a fine one that you are!” he said. 
“Ye canna even do away wi’ yer own wife!” 

He went on in this vein until Burke became annoyed. Hare waved a 
fist at him—and Burke noticed that on one of Hare’s fingers was a 
gold ring. 

“How long have ye had that?” he asked. 

“Only a few days.” 

“How did ye get it?” 

“A lodger gave it me instead of rent.” 

“T dinna believe ye! Ye didn’ae, I suppose, get it off a subject by any 
chance?” Burke rose and grabbed Hare by the lapels of his coat. “Ye 
haven’ae been sellin’ subjects on yer own while I’ve been away?” 

“O’ course not!” retorted Hare indignantly. “We’re partners; ye 
know that.” 

“Do ye promise?” 

“I promise.” 

Burke sensed a deliberate lie and determined to find Hare out. The 
next evening he went round to Surgeons’ Square, knocked and asked 
for Davey. 


“Tve come to collect the last tea chest ye had from us,” he said. 


Davey scratched his chin. “That’s odd,” he said. “When Mr. Hare 
came he particularly asked for the chest and I’m sure I gave it him.” 


“When was that?” 


“About four days ago. The subject was a woman; I expect Mr. Hare 
told ye about her. She’s still in the brine bath in the cellar if ye want 
to have a look. The Doctor paid eight pounds.” 

Burke didn’t wait to hear any more. He went storming round to 
Hare’s house and accused him of being a liar, cheat, blackguard, thief, 
murderer and swindler. At the end of the quarrel both of them called 
the partnership off and vowed never to have anything more to do with 
each other. 

They tried to work, independently, but failed to achieve anything. 
No suitable victim could be found, and their respective lodging houses 
were crowded with harvest workers; quiet spots for murders didn’t 
seem to be available any more. Both of them continued to patronize 


the Merry Duke, and for a week or two they glared at each other 
across the bar-room. 

But when their luck continued to be out, and their wives started to 
nag them for money, they shook hands and agreed to team up once 
more. 

The first client of the partnership on its new basis was Ann 
M’Dougal, a cousin of Helen’s legal husband. She was a short, fair- 
haired girl of twenty-two who had invited Burke and his wife to an 
evening meal when they were up in Falkirk. Burke, in return, asked 
her to visit them in Edinburgh and she arrived without warning one 
morning shortly after breakfast. 

There wasn’t a spare bed for her, but this problem was solved when 
Burke brought out a bottle of whisky and made the girl sufficiently 
drunk for her to want to do nothing but lie on the floor. Burke 
summoned Hare, and was about to stifle her when he thought better 
of it. 

“She’s been a friend to me,” he said nobly. “I dinna wan’ to be the 
first to begin on her.” 

Hare obliged by doing the actual killing, and Burke’s finer feelings 
did not prevent him from helping to strip the corpse naked, pack it in 
a chest and deliver it to Knox. 

Ann, being in first-class, country-fresh condition, fetched £10. 

The next client was Mrs. Hostler, whom Helen engaged as a 
charwoman. Burke and Hare came in just as she had finished doing 
the washing and been paid 91d. for it. 

“Will ye no’ be havin’ a dram to help ye on yer way home?” Burke 
invited. 

Employers who offered drinks were rare, and the woman gladly 
took the mug which was handed to her; and another, and another. 

Before delivering her to Knox, who paid £8, the partners had 
difficulty extracting the 9'¥2d. from her hand. She grasped it so tightly 
that they could hardly prise the coins from her fingers. 

A few days later Hare was looking out for more victims and 
happened to be in the Grassmarket when he heard a voice call: “Do ye 
no’ remember me?” 

It was Mrs. Mary Haldane. Mary was a veteran prostitute, 
considerably worn by the rigours of her job, and alcohol. At sixty-one, 
she was well past her professional zenith. She had only one tooth in 
her mouth—a large one at the front of her upper jaw—and the “Mrs.” 
was a courtesy title; she had never been married, though one of her 
daughters had done so and made a respectable match. Mary’s second 
daughter, Peggy, had followed in mother’s footsteps; the third had 


been transported to Australia for fourteen years. 

Mary used to be one of Hare’s lodgers before the beginning of the 
partnership and was well known to him. 

“How are ye, me dear?” he enquired. 

“Sober,” said Mary miserably, “an’ fed up because o’ it.” Trade had 
been bad in recent nights, there being a full moon. Some of her men 
changed their minds on seeing her at close quarters. 

“We can do something about ye bein’ sober!” said Hare. “Come back 
wi’ me to Tanner’s Close. I’m sure we can find ye a bottle o° whisky. 
It’ll be just like old times!” 

On the way, urchins started teasing Mary, catcalling after her and 
throwing bits of orange peel, but Burke chanced to come up and he 
drove them off. Mrs. Hare greeted the ex-lodger effusively. The whisky 
was produced, and the bottle was only half-empty when Mary said 
that, having been up all night, she was sleepy. 

“Me landlady threw me out, she did, because I canna pay the rent,” 
she said. “I’ve nowhere to go.” 

“We canna gi’ ye a bed in this house,” Hare replied. “We’re full.” 
Then an idea struck him. “But me stable’s empty. I’ve sold the horse. 
Would ye mind makin’ do wi’ that for a couple o’ days until we can 
think o’ somethin’ better?” 

“Anythin’ will do,” said Mary thankfully. “Anythin’.” 

She thereupon went to the stable with Hare, lay down on the straw 
and closed her eyes for the last time. By 11 p.m. she was in the cellar 
at No. 10 Surgeons’ Square and the partners were £8 richer. 

Two days passed before her daughter Peggy noticed that she was 
missing from her usual haunts and began to make enquiries. A trader 
in the Grassmarket told her that he had seen Mary go off with Hare, 
and it wasn’t long before Peggy got to Tanner’s Close. Mr. Rymer, who 
owned a grocer’s shop at one end of the Close, said: “Has yer mother a 
blue dress?” 

“Aye.” 

“Wi’ a red shawl?” 

“Aye, that’s her.” 

“Then I saw Mr. Hare takin’ her into his house only the other day.” 

When Peggy knocked on the Hares’ door it was opened by Mrs. 
Hare, who looked at her haughtily. 

“An’ what might ye be wantin’?” she demanded. 

“Tve come to see my mother,” said Peggy. 

“Mother? Yer mother isn’ae wi’ us!” 

“Mr. Rymer says he saw her come in here.” 


“That Mr. Rymer is a gossipin’ busy-body who makes up half what 
he says! Anyway, I’m surprised at ye havin’ the cheek to come 
knockin’ at our house like this. Ha’ ye no shame? We’re respectable 
folk!” 

Peggy was on the point of retreating when Hare shouted from the 
living room upstairs: “Wha’s the matter?” 

“Its Peggy Haldane,” Mrs. Hare shouted back. “Says she’s lookin’ 
for her mother.” 

“Tell her to come up!” 

Peggy was duly invited in and Hare received her most politely. 
“Sorry ye’ve been worryin’,” he said, “but yer mother came in here 
without me wife knowin’. She didn’ae stay long, anyway. She was off 
almost at once, sayin’ she was goin’ to Mid-Calder.” 

“She’s got friends out there,” said Peggy. 

“T know,” said Hare. He picked a bottle from the table. “Now surely 
ye’d do me the honour of joinin’ me in a wee drink?” 

To his wife, Hare said: “Send someone over and ask Mr. Burke to be 
sociable and ha’ one too!” 

Burke appeared, the whisky had the intended effect, and before the 
day was out Peggy Haldane was converted into eight of Knox’s very 
welcome pounds. 

Mitchell watched the horrific procession of corpses arriving at 
Surgeons’ Square with increasing agony of mind. The conflict of his 
loyalties to his chief, and to the law of the land, made him moody and 
touchy. Martha found him one evening in Knox’s study, pacing up and 
down. She kissed him, then stood away, surveying him gravely. 

“T have a confession to make, Geoffrey,” Martha said. 

“Yes?” 

“Today I overheard some of the students talking about the doctor.” 

“What were they saying?” 

“They were saying,” Martha said, “that the doctor is not particular 
where or how he procures bodies for dissection. This isn’t true is it, 
Geoffrey?” 

Geoffrey paused for a long moment, wondering how he could 
possibly tell her all he knew. The awkward situation was saved by 
Knox’s footsteps in the passageway outside. As the door swung open, 
Geoffrey said: “No, Martha. It isn’t true.” 

“Am I intruding?” Knox asked. 

“No, sir,” said Mitchell. “Excuse me.” 

He hurried out. As he went, Knox stared curiously after him; then at 
Martha. 


It was now October, 1828, and the partners had nearly a year’s 
prosperous trading behind them. They were confident that this 
rewarding state of affairs could go on indefinitely. There now seemed 
to be an ample supply of people who wouldn’t be missed if they 
disappeared, and Knox was always asking for more subjects. In fact, 
when Hare arrived at Surgeons’ Square with Peggy Haldane he had a 
talk with the Doctor and entered into a verbal contract with him 
which guaranteed £10 for each subject in summer, and £8 in winter. 

“TIl pay those prices, however many you care to get,” said Knox. 

Thus encouraged, the murderers became more ambitious. They 
decided to expand. Davey would be invited to become a new partner, 
and Burke would hire an assistant and open a “branch office” in 
Ireland or Glasgow. Victims killed there would be sent to Hare, who 
would forward them to Davey at Dr. Knox’s. 


Burke and Hare were out for a walk one afternoon, talking things 
over and settling details, when Daft Jamie appeared out of an alley 
behind them and tugged Hare’s sleeve. Hare jumped with fright. 

“Wha’ are ye doin’ skulkin’ there for, ye daft loon?” he asked. 

“We haven’ae seen ye for months,” Burke said. “Wha’ have ye been 
up to?” 

“Och, just lookin’ around, an’ thinkin’,” said Jamie. “The last time I 
saw ye was when ye were pullin’ that poor drunk along. Did ye get 
him home all right?” 


The sly way in which he put the question made Burke and Hare 
exchange glances. “Aye,” said Hare coolly, “we got him home.” 


“I was just askin’. Ye see, I done a terrible sin. It was wicked ...” 
“Did ye now?” said Hare. 


“Aye. I found a man in an alley. He looked to me like Mr. Jackson. 
An’ he was dead.” 


Burke was shocked. Hare remained inscrutable and calm as he said: 
“Yes, we heard tha’ a dead man had been found. Wha’ was the wicked 
thing you done, Jamie?” 


The boy looked up and down the street furtively before replying: “I 
stole a ring off his finger. An’ then, do ye know, I went to confession 
an’ the priest said I was to take it to the police. Wha’ do ye think o’ 
that?” 


“Did ye take it to the police?” asked Burke anxiously. 

Jamie shook his head. “Not yet.” 

“But this must ha’ happened a long time ago—in June.” 

“T know. But there’s been so much to do ...” 

Hare became very friendly. “It’s a wise boy that ye are, Jamie!” he 


exclaimed. 
“Wise?” 
“Ha’ ye got the ring on ye?” 
“No.” 
“Where is it?” asked Burke. 
“I left it somewhere. I know where I can find it when I want it.” 


“Tf ye’ll take my advice, Jamie,” said Hare, “ye’ll sell it. Ye see, the 
police might think it was ye who killed that man. Me an’ Mister Burke, 
we might be interested in buyin’ it from ye, us bein’ in the tradin’ 
business ...” 


Jamie was relieved. He smiled. “Would ye really?” 

“O’ course—wouldn’t we, Burke?” 

“Aye,” Burke assured him. 

“So ye run along an’ get it,” said Hare. 

“Do ye want me to bring it here?” 

“No. Bring it to Mr. Burke’s house tonight and we can ha’ a wee 
drink, just to celebrate the transaction. There’s no time like the night 
for talkin’ business.” 

Hare clapped a hand on Burke’s shoulder and walked away with 
him. When they were out of Jamie’s earshot, Burke said: “Willy, wha’ 
do ye think o’ him?” 

“T think,” said Hare softly, “he isn’ae half as daft as we thought he 
was...” 

Jamie was about to run and fetch Jackson’s ring from a crack in a 
brick wall where he had hidden it for safe keeping when Mary 
Paterson’s colleague, Maggie O’Hara, came up. 

“Still no news of Mary, I suppose?” she said. 

“No, Maggie.” 

“Well, I canna think where she’s got to. She must ha’ left Edinburgh. 
But ye’d think she’d ha’ left word; written a letter, or somethin’. It’s 
awfw’ odd for her to ha’ gone like that. It’s so unlike her. By the way, 
were ye talkin’ to that man Hare just now?” 

“Aye.” 

“Wha’ were ye talkin’ about?” 

Jamie put a forefinger to his nose and winked. “It’s a secret, 
Maggie,” he said. 

“I wonder ...” said Maggie thoughtfully, looking in the direction 
where Burke and Hare had gone. 

“Wha’ do ye wonder?” 

“Nothin’, Jamie,” said Maggie. But at that moment she felt she knew 


the secret of Mary’s fate. The activities of Burke, Hare and Dr. Knox 
were already becoming famous in the city’s underworld, and Maggie 
O’Hara put two and two together. 

A clock was chiming eleven when Jamie arrived at Tanner’s Close 
with the ring in his pocket. It was dark in the yard at the back of the 
building, and he had to pick his way carefully round a dustbin that 
had spilled over. He muttered to himself: “There’s creepies an’ 
crawlies, an’ crawlies an’ creepies ...” Being a kindly soul, he paused 
at the pig-sty and raised a grunt of delight from one of the occupants 
by scratching its back. He stopped when he remembered that he was 
calling on Burke, and went in by the rear entrance. 

He opened Burke’s door gingerly. “Mr. Burke!” he called. Yet there 
was no answer. The room was in darkness and apparently deserted. 

The door groaned on its hinges. Jamie pushed it open even further. 

“Mr. Burke!” 

Silence. 

Jamie stepped into the room. Suddenly Burke’s powerful arm shot 
out from behind the door and locked Jamie’s neck in a vicelike grip. 
Jamie half-succumbed to the swiftness of the attack; then he rallied 
and struggled furiously. He was big-boned, and strong. Hare, who had 
been standing behind the door too, lent a hand in trying to overpower 
him. 

Helen appeared at the door. “Is it all clear?” Hare asked her, 
gasping at the effort of trying to suppress the vigorous Jamie. 

“Aye,” said Helen. “But get it over quick before someone comes.” 

Jamie managed to twist from Burke’s grip and send him hurtling 
against a wall. Hare leapt forward, flinging his arms round Jamie’s 
waist and hoisting the boy off the ground. 

The gang imagined themselves to be alone, but the street door of 
the building was opening slowly. Maggie O’Hara stepped into the 
passageway, and at the next crash from the living room darted into 
the dormitory. It was empty and dark. 

Then she heard from the living room the sound of a chair falling 
and a muffled cry from Jamie. Maggie stood petrified. 


Jamie put up a tremendous fight. He grabbed and threw the chair, 
splintering it over Burke’s head. Burke reeled back, semi-stunned. 
Jamie dived for the door, but Hare tackled him round his legs and 
brought him down. Burke, in recovering, stumbled over Jamie. 

“Tve got ye now!” said Burke, getting an arm round Jamie’s throat 
again. His free hand he put over Jamie’s mouth. Jamie writhed on the 
bare boards, with Hare holding his legs. 

“Watch for anyone comin’!” Hare said hoarsely to Helen. 


Helen went out into the passage, and to Maggie’s utter horror 
walked into the dormitory. Maggie ran and crouched in the farthest 
corner, beside the pile of straw. Helen didn’t notice her; she returned 
to the passage and peered out of the front door. 

Next, the living room door burst open. Jamie appeared momentarily 
in another frantic bid to escape before Burke and Hare dragged him 
back in again and slammed the door. 


At last Jamie was overcome. Burke lay across his face, holding the 
boy’s nose and mouth; Hare pinned down his feet. Silence settled in 
the room. The partners held their positions until Jamie’s breathing 
stopped. Then Burke eased himself off the corpse and stood up, wiping 
some blood from a cut lip. 

Hare released Jamie’s legs and stood up too. “He’s a powerful lad!” 
he said. 

When Helen returned to the living room to inspect the partners’ 
handiwork, the terrified Maggie decided to make a dash for it. She ran 
from the dormitory and out into the street, screaming: “Murder! 
Murder!” 

A crowd collected. “It’s Jamie,” she said. “They've murdered 
Jamie!” 

She ran to the police station. “Come quickly, all o° ye! I just seen a 
murder—a terrible murder!” 

Inspector McCulloch was with the sergeant behind the counter. 
“Now just a minute, lady,” he said. 

“I tell ye it was a murder,” Maggie insisted. “I saw it wi’ me own 
eyes—an’ it was poor daft Jamie those wicked cut-throats Burke and 
Hare were murderin’ ...” 

“Will you please calm yourself,” said the Inspector. “I cannot accuse 
anyone of murder without a statement of fact to support me.” 
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“Well, dinna be standin’ there yammerin’,” said Maggie impatiently. 
“TIl gi’ ye a statement all right!” 

About an hour later, Mitchell was crossing the Market Place on his 
way home after a dull musical evening at a patient’s house when he 
noticed an excited crowd. He asked a woman the cause of the fuss. 

“Haven’ae ye heard?” she said. “Maggie’s just seen a murder!” 

“Who’s Maggie?” 

“Maggie O’Hara—friend of Mary Paterson. She’s seen Burke an’ 
Hare murder Daft Jamie, an’ now she’s at the police station! Been 
there since a quarter past eleven, she has.” 

Mitchell hurried to Surgeons’ Square in alarm and discovered Knox 
going down the steps into the cellar. Mitchell hurried after him. 

“Doctor Knox!” he called. 


Knox turned. “Yes, Mitchell?” 

“Tve got to speak to you urgently, sir.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tonight Burke and Hare will be bringing you another subject. I beg 
you not to receive it.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because the police know it was murdered!” 

Knox continued walking down the steps and went to where Davey 
was beside an open tea chest. Knox waved a hand at it. “Is that what 
you mean? Mr. Burke and Mr. Hare have been here already.” 

Mitchell looked at the chest’s contents; it was Daft Jamie. 

“Am I to understand that this young man is well known?” queried 
Knox. 

“Everybody knew Daft Jamie.” 

“Yet our friends were not unduly perturbed when they brought him 
here!” 

“They know you have more to lose than they—and they rely on you 
to cover their traces.” 

Knox looked at Mitchell sharply. “Are you accusing me of collusion 
with them?” 

“I don’t know any longer what to think,” said Mitchell desperately. 
“T only beg you, for your own sake, to dispose of the body before the 
police get here. They are bound to come. A woman named O’Hara 
says she saw the murder. She went to the police station about an hour 
ago and...” 

Mitchell was interrupted by a loud banging on the cellar door. 

“You were saying?” said Knox calmly. 

“Tt’s too late.” 

“My conscience,” said Knox, “is answerable only to me. Nothing is 
too late. Please open the door.” 


CHAPTER IX 


Trial and Retribution 


Mitchell hesitated for a moment, then went up to the door and 
opened it. Inspector McCulloch and Maggie came down the steps. 
Knox stood still, watching them. 


“Pm sorry to disturb you, Doctor,” said the Inspector, “but I have 
received information from this woman ...” He looked at Maggie. 

“T have already been told, Inspector!” said Knox, pointing to the tea 
chest. 

McCulloch and Maggie went over to the chest and looked at the 
pathetic naked remains inside. Maggie instantly put a hand to her 
mouth and began to sob. “It’s him—it’s Jamie! Poor Jamie!” 

“It was delivered a few minutes ago by two men of the name of 
Burke and Hare,” said Knox. 

“Have you examined the body?” asked the Inspector. 

“You interrupted my intention.” 

McCulloch examined Jamie closely. The corpse’s neck, arms and 
legs were badly bruised, and the face had a purplish tinge. “Take a 
look now, Doctor Knox,” said the Inspector. 

Knox did so, in his usual aloof manner, and the Inspector asked: 
“Could you state the cause of death?” 

“Yes,” said Knox without emotion. “Violence.” 

His lips were set in a wintry smile. He knew that the police hadn’t 
sufficient grounds for charging him. He had accepted the corpse from 
Burke and Hare in good faith, and because he had not examined it 
before the Inspector’s arrival he could claim to have had no reason for 
suspecting murder. 


The rest of Edinburgh, though, was incapable of taking such a 
detached view of the partners’ obvious guilt. Jamie was one of the 
city’s best-known characters, and in choosing him for a victim, Burke 
and Hare stirred up a storm of hatred that was soon to overwhelm 
them. Inspector McCulloch, nevertheless, had to move carefully in 
investigating Maggie’s allegation of murder. 

Burke and Hare indignantly denied having had anything to do with 
killing him, and swore that they had found the boy dead. No one had 
actually seen him arrive at Tanner’s Close, or being carried away from 
there. It was simply a matter of the partners’ word against Maggie’s— 


and the Inspector felt he couldn’t rely too much on the evidence of a 
prostitute whose favourite perfume, apparently, was gin. 

On Friday, October 31, the mounting horror of Burke and Hare’s 
barbarism attained its gory climax. Burke enticed an old friendless 
woman named Mrs. Mary Docherty into his home, murdered her in his 
customary way and hid her body under some straw at the foot of the 
bed in the living room. She might well have reached the dissecting 
table at Surgeons’ Square had not Mrs. Gray, a new lodger of Hare’s 
who was always in and out of the Burkes’ home, entered shortly after 
breakfast the next morning smoking a pipe. When she went near the 
straw, Burke asked angrily: “Wha’ do ye think ye’re doin’ there wi’ a 
lighted pipe!” 

He had never spoken to her as curtly as that before, and his 
subsequent behaviour was even more extraordinary. He started 
sprinkling the bed, the straw, the ceiling of the room and his coat and 
trousers with whisky. 

“Tm just finishin’ the bottle to get it filled again,” he explained. 

Mrs. Gray thought this an odd waste of good liquor, and when in 
the early evening Helen was out visiting friends, and Burke and Hare 
had gone for a drink before taking Mrs. Docherty round to Knox, she 
went stealthily to the straw and to her horror discovered the body. 
She at once ran to the police station, with the result that Inspector 
McCulloch arrived on the scene. Mrs. Gray eagerly identified the nude 
bloodstained remains as a woman she’d seen with Burke and Hare the 
previous evening. 

At last, McCulloch thought, he had the cast-iron evidence needed 
for a conviction. 


Burke’s neighbours spread the news, and an excited crowd of 
shopkeepers, housewives, students and other passers-by gathered in 
the Market Place voicing their anger in a demand for vengeance. 

“Wha’s the law doin’ about the murders?” called a man. 

“Let’s take them ourselves!” shouted another. 

“To Tanner’s Close! To Tanner’s Close!” the mob chanted. Led by 
men holding flaming brands to light the way, they set off. 

Helen was returning home, and had just started to walk down 
Tanner’s Close when she saw police and a murmuring throng of 
spectators outside her front door; also she heard the distant clamour 
of the approaching mob. Panic-stricken, she turned and ran back up 
the Close, almost bumping into Burke and Hare. 

“Willy! Willy! They’re after ye!” she babbled in terror. 

“Who are?” said Burke. 

“Listen!” 


The throaty menacing roar of three hundred voices raised in fury 
was getting louder. 

“They’re on the way to the house,” Helen gasped. “They’re comin’ 
for both o’ ye!” 

Burke’s flabby face trembled with fear. He turned to Hare 
desperately. “What will we do, Willy? It’s all up wi’ us!” 

The quick-witted Hare said: “Quick! The tannery warehouse! Hide 
in there!” He started to run for the warehouse door, which was open. 
Helen clung to Burke’s sleeve. 


“Wha’ about me?” she pleaded. “I’m comin’ too!” 


“No ye’re not!” said her husband, pushing her away brutally. “Ye 
stay here. They’ll turn an’ run at the sight o’ yer ugly face!” 


With that, he followed Hare. For a moment Helen was paralysed 
with fright at being deserted. “Dinna leave me!” she screamed. “Ye 
coward! I’m yer wife! Coward! Coward!” 

But Burke had vanished into the shadows of the warehouse interior. 
Helen promptly ran in the opposite direction, towards the mob. Burke 
had betrayed her so, by God, she would betray him! As the mob’s 
vanguard reached her and stopped, their faces lit weirdly by the 
blazing torches, and a hoarse shout of: “That’s Helen Burke!” went up, 
she silenced them. With her arms raised she cried: “They’ve gone to 
the warehouse!” 


“Liar!” 
“How can we believe her?” 


“Look for yerselves!” said Helen. As she spoke, the heavy wooden 
door of the warehouse was swinging shut. 


Burke and Hare barricaded themselves in. Then they ran to the 
opposite wall, up which a narrow stone staircase led to a closed door. 


“They’re gettin’ close,” breathed Hare, who was the more nimble of 
the two and was first up the stairs. “They’re comin’ for us here, 
Willy!” 

Burke spat back: “It just shows ye. Never trust a woman!” 


Thunderous, shattering crashes echoed through the warehouse as 
the mob swung at the door with a battering ram. The murderers edged 
up the stairs, their backs pressed against the wall and their eyes 
bulging with terror as they watched the massive door quiver at the 
onslaught. With a final splintering heave the ram burst through. The 
mob, headed by police, poured in. 

The partners’ only hope of escape was now the door at the top of 
the stairs. Perhaps it led to the roof ... 


Burke tried to push past Hare and be the first to reach it, but Hare, 
in this critical split-second of decision, suddenly grabbed him by the 


throat and pushed him backwards violently. 
“Willy!” Burke screamed. “Ye canna do this to me!” 


Hare laughed fiendishly as Burke tumbled backwards into the 
upstretched hands of the police. With the precious seconds gained by 
sacrificing his partner, Hare darted to the top of the stairs, opened the 
door, slammed it shut and locked it. 

The room was in darkness. Frantically he groped at the walls, 
searching for another door or even a window which would afford a 
way out. But there was none. The room was a small airless store-place, 
reeking of hides. It was a trap. 


Like an animal cornered, Hare cringed against the furthest wall as 
the battering ram pounded at the door. Limp with dread at what he 
imagined to be his own infamous moment of death, he was half to the 
floor when a burly policeman rushed in. 

“Dinna touch me!” he yelled. 

But the arm of the law clapped a hand on his shoulder. 

When the partners left the warehouse for the police station, they 
needed a bodyguard of the city’s toughest constables to prevent them 
from being lynched. They arrived at the station to find that Helen and 
Mrs. Hare had also been rounded up. The four were put in separate 
cells, and all of them denied having had anything whatever to do with 
Mrs. Docherty’s death. 


Edinburgh seethed with rumour. The “Evening Courant” told the 
story of discovering the corpse and implied, in guarded phrases, that 
the matter was but a foretaste of sensations to come. Not even the 
most prolific and lurid imagination, however, could have predicted 
the actual course of subsequent events. 

In a vain attempt to explain away Mrs. Docherty’s body and prove 
his innocence, Burke told the police a cock-and-bull yarn so incredible 
that it is worth recording. 

“A man I never seen before, and whose name I dinna know, called 
and asked me to mend his shoes,” he said. “While I was busy, he said 
‘Would ye mind if I leave a box here?’ Bein’ only too anxious to help 
him, I said: ‘No’ an’ he came back wi’ a large box which he unroped 
and put at the end of the bed.” 

“And then?” asked Inspector McCulloch. 


“Well, I was too busy wi’ me work to think o’ turnin’ round to look 
at him, even when I heard a rustlin’ o’ the straw. The man gave me 
sixpence and went off with the shoes, but he left the box behind. 
When I looked under the straw, bless me if there wasn’ae a body 
wi’out clothes! I was too scared to notice if it was a man or a woman.” 


Helen’s defence was that the corpse shown to her at the police 


station wasn’t Mrs. Docherty at all; Mrs. Docherty, she said, had dark 
hair, whereas the corpse’s was grey. 

It was now up to the police to prove in law that murder had been 
committed—but this wasn’t by any means as simple as it seemed. 

Dr. Alexander Black, an Edinburgh City Police Surgeon, and Dr. 
Christison, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Edinburgh 
University, were among the doctors who examined the body, but they 
could not say definitely that death was due to violence. Although Mrs. 
Docherty’s wounds were certainly extensive they were not, medically 
speaking, severe enough to have killed her. 

The Lord Advocate, Sir William Rae, then had the problem of 
deciding on the procedure for bringing the gang into court. Several 
times a day, McCulloch and his colleagues cross-examined them in 
their cells in the Calton Jail, but made no progress. The four 
continued to deny having had anything to do with any murder at any 
time or place. 

Sir William accordingly decided, most reluctantly, that the only 
possible way to get a case into court was to ask one of them to give 
evidence for the prosecution against the others. Helen, Burke and 
Hare were regarded as more heavily implicated than Mrs. Hare. Helen 
still refused to talk, and this left the choice between Burke and Hare. 
Burke seemed to be the worst of the gang, so Hare was asked to 
become King’s evidence—an invitation he accepted with malicious 
glee. Mrs. Hare, therefore, had to be excluded from the proceedings 
because her husband couldn’t give evidence against her. 

On December 1 Hare, basking in the protection afforded him in his 
new role as witness for the prosecution, broke his silence and told the 
police in detail the full terrible story of slaughter. Five days later the 
newspapers announced that Burke had been committed for trial on 
charges of having murdered Mary Paterson, Daft Jamie and Mrs. 
Docherty; Helen was charged with complicity in the murder of Mrs. 
Docherty. 

The trial was fixed to begin on Christmas Eve. Edinburgh was agog. 
The police had 300 reinforcements, and infantry and cavalry were 
alerted to move into the city if needed to quell riots. 

In the small hours of December 24 the prisoners were taken by 
coach from the Calton Jail through the bleak cheerless streets to cells 
under the courthouse in Parliament Close. The street outside the court 
was packed with people hoping for seats in the courtroom, and when 
the doors opened at 9 a.m. the public benches were filled to 
overflowing. 

The court met at ten, the presiding judge being the Lord Justice- 
Clerk (the Rt. Honourable David Boyle). He was accompanied by 


Lords Pitmilly, Meadowbank and Mackenzie. 

Anyone who welcomed the courtroom as a warm retreat from the 
cold outside was speedily disappointed. The Lord Justice-Clerk 
announced that it was unbearably stuffy and ordered a large window 
above him to be opened as far as it would go. An icy blast beat down 
on everyone throughout the hearing. The public, determined not to be 
cheated of their spectacle, turned up their coat collars and shivered. 
The barristers and clerks draped their gowns over their heads and 
looked like sinister black phantoms. Burke and Helen, unmoved by 
their prominence in the dock, or by the intense cold, paid keen 
attention to everything that was happening around them. 

The historic trial began. 

When the indictment had been read, counsel for the defence 
immediately raised objections. Burke, it was pointed out, was charged 
with three murders which happened at different places and times, and 
shared the dock with a woman who was not alleged to have been 
involved in two of them. Conversely, Helen was charged in connection 
with one murder, yet was being tried with a man accused of two 
others. 

The public fidgeted with impatience while the legal wrangling over 
this point went on for an hour. Then the judges recommended that the 
charges should be heard separately, and agreed to let the Lord 
Advocate decide on the first one to be heard. His lordship chose the 
third charge—the murder of Mrs. Docherty—since it concerned both 
prisoners. 

“William Burke and Helen M’Dougal,” said the Lord Justice-Clerk, 
“the indictment having been read in your presence, I again ask you, 
William Burke, are you guilty or not guilty of the third charge 
contained in this indictment?” 

“Not guilty,” said Burke. 

“Helen M’Dougal, are you guilty or not guilty of that charge?” 

“Not guilty.” 

The all-male jury, chosen by ballot, was empanelled. It included an 
insurance manager, two builders, a brewer, three grocers, an 
ironmonger and an engraver. 

One by one, the first of the prosecution witnesses established that 
Mrs. Docherty had been with Burke on the evening before her body 
was found. The fifth witness was Burke’s neighbour, Mrs. Connoway, 
who testified that she had seen Mrs. Docherty go into Burke’s living 
room. 

Mr. Alexander Wood, counsel for the Crown, asked: “Did you sleep 
soundly the following morning?” 


“No, I did not.” 

“What prevented you?” 

“A disturbance in Burke’s house.” 

“What kind of disturbance was it?” 

“They were fightin’ like.” 

“Did you go out?” 

“No.” 

A ripple of anticipation spread through the court when witness No. 
15—William Hare—was called. Burke regarded him glumly. After 
Hare had been sworn in, Lord Meadowbank said: “We observe that 
you are at present a prisoner in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and from 
what we know, the court understands that you must have had some 
concern in the transaction under investigation. 

“It is therefore my duty to inform you that whatever share you had 
in that transaction, if you now speak the truth you can never 
afterwards be questioned in a court of justice. But you are required, by 
the solemn oath you have taken, to speak the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. And if you deviate from the truth, or 
prevaricate in the slightest degree, you may be quite assured that it 
will not pass without detection, and that the inevitable result will be 
the most adequate punishment that can be inflicted. You will now 
answer the questions put to you.” 

First, though, the Lord Justice-Clerk warned Hare: “You are called 
here regarding the death of an elderly woman, and it is only with 
regard to her that you are now to speak.” 

Hare, completely unperturbed by the bewigged majesty of the law 
facing him, said brightly: “T’ould woman, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate, Sir William Rae, Hare 
described how he and his wife went round to Burke’s house on the 
evening of the murder. He had a quarrel with Burke over whether or 
not he had been invited to come, and it ended in a fight. 

“When you were fighting,” said Sir William, “where was this old 
person?” 

“She was sittin’ at the fire, an’ she got up and asked Burke to sit 
down. She said she didn’ae want to see Burke abused.” 

“Did she run out?” 

“Aye, twice.” 

“And what did she call out?” 

“Either ‘Murder!’ or ‘Police!’ I couldn’ae say which.” 

“How was she brought in again?” 


“Tt was M’Dougal that fetched her back.” 

“Both times?” 

“Aye.” 

Sir William gripped the lapels of his coat grandly. In cultured tones 
he led Hare to the story of how Mrs. Docherty came to be involved in 
the fight. “Did she get any push, or fall over on the ground?” he asked. 


“When we were strugglin’, I pushed her over a little stool.” 
“And Burke and you continued to struggle while she lay there?” 


“Aye. She raised herself on her elbow—she was not able to rise, 
being drunk—an’ called on Burke to be quiet.” 


“Did Burke eventually leave you alone?” 


“After he’d thrown me on the bed a second time he left me, an’ I lay 
still on the bed.” 


“What did he do?” 
The court tensed. This was the crucial moment; the murder. 


“He got stride-legs on top of the woman on the floor,” said Hare 
matter-of-factly, “an’ she cried out a little. Then he kept in her 
breath.” 


“Did he lay himself down upon her?” 

“Aye, he pressed down her head with his breast.” 

“She gave a kind of cry, did she?” 

“Aye.” 

“How did he use his hands on her?” 

“He put one hand under the nose, and the other under her chin.” 

“Did he continue this for any length of time?” 

“I couldn’ae exactly say the time; ten or fifteen minutes.” 

“Did she appear to be quite dead?” 

“She wasn’ae movin’!” 

“What were you doing all this time?” 

Hare smiled. “I was sittin’ on the chair,” he said. 

“What did Burke do with the body?” 

“He stripped it of the clothes and put them under the bed.” 

“Then?” 

A gasp of horror rose from the public benches as Hare continued: 
“He took it and threw it at the foot of the bed, doubled her up and 
threw a sheet over her. He tied her head to her feet, and covered her 
with straw.” 

“Now during the time this man was lying on her, where was 
M’Dougal and your wife?” 


“When they heard the first screech, they went into the passage.” 

“Did they come in again when this was going on?” 

“They didn’ae come in again till this was all over, and her covered 
with straw.” 

Helen, up in the dock with her hands on her lap, realized with relief 
that after this piece of evidence she’d at least escape the death 
penalty; she couldn’t be hanged for taking part in the murder. 

It was three o’clock on Christmas Day morning, and the case had 
already lasted seventeen hours, when Sir James W. Moncrieff, the 
Dean of Faculty, addressed the jury on Burke’s behalf. He stressed that 
for all the gossip and rumour in the newspapers and handbills, there 
wasn’t conclusive proof that Mrs. Docherty had been murdered. 
Medical evidence suggested that death could have been due to 
drunkenness without any violence whatever. 

At 5 o’clock, when the sky beyond the open courtroom window was 
still black, and some of the public were beginning to droop, Mr. Henry 
Cockburn rose to address the jury for Helen. Despite the wretchedness 
of the hour, he presented a fiery speech proclaiming that his client’s 
innocence was beyond all doubt. He said that she, and not Mrs. 
Docherty, was the woman who ran into the passage crying: “Murder!” 
She had remained silent during the preliminaries to the killing 
because no wife could be expected to give her husband away, but 
when the crime was being committed she felt it her duty, as a citizen, 
to try to raise the alarm. 

For the next two and a half hours the Lord Justice-Clerk summed 
up, and at 8.30 a.m. the jury retired. 

Fifty minutes later they filed back into a hushed, expectant court. 
The atmosphere was electric when the foreman, John M’Fie, a 
merchant from Leith, was asked for the verdict. Burke, he said, had 
been found guilty of the third charge of the indictment, but the 
indictment against Helen was Not Proven. 

As a hubbub of comment started, and the Lord Justice-Clerk called 
for silence, Burke whispered to his wife: “Well, ye are out o’ yer 
scrape!” 

Calmly he listened as the Lord Justice-Clerk commented: “The only 
doubt that has come across my mind is whether, in order to mark the 
sense that the court entertains of your offence, your body should not 
be exhibited in chains to deter others from the like crimes in times to 
come!” 

Then the judges signed the sentence of death and it was read aloud. 


“The Lord Justice-Clerk and Lords Commissioners of Justiciary, in 
respect of the verdict before recorded, adjudge the said William Burke 


to be carried from the bar, back to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, therein 
to be detained, and to be fed on bread and water only, until 
Wednesday the 28th day of January next to come, and upon that day 
to be taken forth to the common place of execution, in the Lawn- 
market of Edinburgh, and then and there, between the hours of eight 
o’clock and ten o’clock before noon, to be hanged by the neck, by the 
hands of the common executioner, upon a gibbet, until he be dead, 
and his body thereafter to be delivered to Dr. Alexander Monro, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, to be by him 
publicly dissected and anatomized. 

“And may Almighty God have mercy on your soul!” 

To Helen, the Lord Justice-Clerk said: “The jury have found the libel 
against you not proven. You know whether you have been in the 
commission of this atrocious crime. I leave it to your own conscience 
to draw the proper conclusion. I hope and trust that you will betake 
yourself to a new line of life, diametrically opposite from that which 
you have led for a number of years.” 

The court rose after a marathon non-stop sitting of almost exactly 
twenty-four hours. 

When Burke was shown into the condemned cell in the Calton Jail 
he remarked: “What a bloody cold place ye’ve brought me to!” 

However, he settled down to the prison routine, his only complaint 
being that he hadn’t a decent coat or pair of trousers to wear at his 
final public appearance. For a mass-murderer he showed a surprising 
desire for religious faith, welcoming Catholic and Presbyterian priests 
into his cell. He knelt with them in prayer for the salvation of Helen 
and the Hares. 

On January 3 he voluntarily made an official confession of his 
crimes. His signature on this grisly catalogue was witnessed by Mr. 
George Tait, the Sheriff-substitute. 

Such fantastic excitement at his impending execution was being 
generated in the city that at 4 a.m. on Tuesday, January 27, the city 
authorities took the precaution of sending him by coach from the jail 
to the Lock-up House in Liberton’s Wynd, only a short distance from 
where he was to die. 

An artist named Benjamin Crombie called at the lock-up and asked 
for permission to sketch him. Burke agreed willingly and posed for 
half an hour. His ankles were heavily chained, but he stood with his 
feet astride and his hands clasped across his stomach. His eyes looked 
heavenwards. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for his execution had already begun. 
At noon, chains supported by stout poles were put up in the street to 
keep the crowds clear of the scaffold. As night fell it began to rain, but 


when the framework of the gibbet arrived at 10.30 p.m. an 
enthusiastic crowd was there to greet it. At midnight it was in place, 
and the crowd gave three tremendous cheers. 

Torrential rain was still falling at dawn, but the spectators increased 
until some 23,000 people—one of the largest crowds ever seen in 
Edinburgh—jammed the streets. Many of them had come from 
outlying towns and villages. They perched on the tops of adjoining 
archways and even on the gables of a nearby kirk roof. Every window 
with a view of the scaffold was packed with sightseers who had paid 
between 5s. and £1 each, according to position. 

Burke passed a good night, and when he woke at 5 a.m., called for 
the jailer. 

“Will ye no’ be takin’ off me leg-irons?” he asked. 

A blacksmith came and did this for him half an hour later. As the 
last chain was struck off and clattered to the stone floor of the cell, 
Burke said: “An’ so may all me earthly chains fall!” 

At half-past six he was seen by two Catholic priests—the Rev. Reid 
and the Rev. Stewart—and at seven he walked steadily to the office of 
Mr. Christie, the lock-up keeper, and warmed himself, sitting in an 
armchair by the fire. 

There was a dramatic incident when, on the way to the lavatory, he 
accidentally met Williams, the executioner. 

“Tm not ready for ye yet!” said Burke. 

Nevertheless, Williams was waiting for him on the return trip, and 
when Burke arrived back in the keeper’s room his arms were pinioned. 

He was offered a glass of wine, which was raised to his lips, and 
before he left the lock-up he thanked the magistrates and all the 
public authorities, including the prison governor, for the kindness they 
had shown him. 

Exactly at 8 a.m., leaning on the arm of the Rev. Reid, he walked 
out to the scaffold and mounted the steps firmly amid shouts from the 
crowd of: “Give him no rope!” “Burke him!” “Hang Knox!” and “Hare! 
Hare! Bring out Hare!” 

Burke scowled at the crowd and annoyed them by turning his back 
when he knelt in prayer. “Turn him round!” they called. 

At 8.10 he took up his position on the drop. 

“Do the same for Hare!” yelled the crowd. 

The Rev. Reid asked: “Is there anything you want to say before you 
meet your Creator?” 

“Aye, Father,” said Burke. “It’s a curse on Willy Hare, I’m thinkin’! 
It’s not that I mind him givin’ evidence at the trial. But to think on 
him cheatin’ me like he did!” 


“Cheating you?” 

“Aye, it was the money the good doctor paid us for the body of Daft 
Jamie. Not a silver shillin’ did Hare gi’ me for me rightful share!” 

The priest let this pass. “Now say your creed,” he said, “and when 
you come to the words: ‘The Lord Jesus Christ’, give the signal and die 
with His blessed name in your mouth.” 

The kirk clock was chiming eight fifteen when Burke gave the signal 
by twitching his hands. The crowd screamed its delight and approval, 
and he died without hardly a struggle. 

At 8.55 his body was cut down, amid more frenzied acclamation, 
and police had trouble in keeping back the crowd, some of whom 
scrambled under the scaffold among the executioner’s assistants. They 
cut pieces of the rope and grasped handfuls of wood-shavings from the 
coffin as souvenirs. 

That night, the body was taken to Dr. Monro’s anatomical theatre, 
and at 1 p.m. on Thursday the doctor dissected Burke’s brain for as 
many students as the theatre would hold. He described it as 
remarkably soft—due, perhaps, to the hanging. Police had to be called 
to quieten the crowd of further students who had tickets for a private 
view of the body and were waiting outside the theatre. Windows were 
smashed, and police and students were injured in scuffles. 

On Thursday the public were admitted. No less than 30,000 people 
filed past the black marble slab on which the corpse lay, and seven 
women had their clothes torn in the crush. An enormous crowd 
gathered outside the College on Friday, but the authorities decided not 
to repeat the exhibition. 

The rest of Burke was dissected, salted, and stored in barrels for use 
at future lectures. His skin was preserved by tanning, and bits of it 
which are still in existence look like aged brown leather. 


CHAPTER X 


Dr. Knox and His Accusers 


On the morning that Burke was hanged, Knox held his class as usual. 


Before he arrived in the lecture hall, a fight broke out between 
those students who criticised his part in the West Port scandal, and 
those who still worshipped him and believed he could do no wrong. 
The Doctor’s principal champion was Smedley, who had to be dragged 
away from his opponent. He shouted to the class belligerently: “If 
anyone else has something to say against Knox, he’d better say it to 
me now!” 

In the silence that followed, the students heard a mob approaching. 
Some two hundred men and women who had been to the execution 
were marching on Surgeons’ Square. 

The students scattered to their seats as Knox entered the hall. He 
mounted the platform and looked at the class inscrutably, observing 
that there were much fewer present than normally. The students 
watched him intently, wondering how he would react to the threat in 
the street outside, but he seemed oblivious of it. 


A wild yell followed a crash as a brick came hurtling through one of 
the windows. Smedley jumped to his feet. 


“Keep your seat, Mr. Smedley,” Knox ordered. “The subject of this 
morning’s lecture, gentlemen, is neurology.” 

And while the crowd murmured, chanted, cat-called and threw 
more bricks, but didn’t dare invade his home, he spoke for two hours. 

Hare was in a far more vulnerable predicament. Though strenuous 
attempts were made to bring him into court again, charged with at 
least one murder—particularly that of Daft Jamie—the Lord Advocate 
ruled that the protection promised him at Burke’s trial had to stand; it 
would be dishonourable to disregard it. The police couldn’t find any 
crime with which to charge him outside those in the “confession” he 
made, so they had no further cause for keeping him in prison. 

Inspector McCulloch visited Hare in his cell. “You’re free to go,” he 
said. 

Hare’s sharp ears detected the sound of a crowd waiting. He was 
scared. “But the mob,” he said. “They’ll get me!” 


“It’s getting dark, and you can go out the back way.” 
“Will ye send someone wi’ me?” 


The Inspector replied: “I said you were free.” He did not even look 
at Hare as he nodded to the jailer. Hare, shaking with fright, tried to 
stay where he was, but the jailer seized him roughly and pushed him 
out through the rear entrance. He managed to avoid most of the 
crowd, but two toughs, one of them carrying a blazing torch, spotted 
him and gave chase. They gripped him by the arms and held the torch 
up to his face. 

“My eyes! Not my eyes!” he screamed. He wriggled free and darted 
down an alley, eventually reaching Newington, where he was just in 
time to catch the south-bound mail coach. He climbed to a seat on the 
roof and, travelling as “Mr. Black”, would have left Scotland in 
complete safety but for a strange coincidence. 

When the coach halted at Noblehouse, the first stage on the road to 
Dumfries, and everyone went into the inn parlour for supper, Hare 
kept discreetly in the background. Then one of the passengers invited 
him to come near the fire. Hare took off his hat, coat and thick muffler 
—and discovered that one of the passengers travelling inside the 
coach was Mr. Douglas Sandford, a lawyer who had acted for Daft 
Jamie’s friends in the hope of bringing a murder-charge. 

The secret was out. When the coach was ready to start again, Hare 
tried to take an empty seat inside, but Mr. Sandford called to the 
guard: “Remove that fellow!” 

Hare sat miserably on the top again, and Mr. Sandford revealed the 
true identity of “Mr. Black” to the rest of the passengers. When the 
coach reached Dumfries and stopped at the King’s Arms, the news that 
the celebrated Hare was in town spread rapidly. About 8,000 people 
converged on the inn. Hare’s fear of being lynched changed to pride 
when he realized that they simply wanted to gape at him. He received 
as many of the townsfolk as possible in the tap-room, but firmly 
declined their offers to buy him drink. 

When a red-faced farmer urged him to reveal the “inside story” of 
the murders, Hare said flatly: “I’ve said all I’m goin’ to say about tha’. 
I said it in Edinburgh!” 

His admirers thought this churlish and began to lose their tempers. 
“Burke him!” they called. 

Hare retreated, inch by inch, into a corner of the tap-room, while 
the crowd pressed around him threateningly, and only the arrival of 
the police saved him from being killed on the spot. 

The magistrates of the town were anxious to be rid of him, but 
knew there’d be riots if he tried to leave by the coach. They therefore 
decided on a ruse. A chaise and pair was made ready and taken to the 
front door of the inn; a large trunk was loaded on board and grooms 
bustled round. The crowd fully expected Hare to appear and make a 


dash for it—another crowd was waiting on the bridge to waylay him 
and drown him in the river—but Hare, with the help of the police, 
jumped out of a back window, scaled the wall of the stable and 
jumped into another chaise, which was driven off at breakneck speed. 
When the mob realized they’d been tricked, they ran in pursuit, but 
after a breath-taking journey Hare reached the safety of the local jail. 

The crowd besieged the jail; stones were thrown at the door, street 
lamps were smashed and windows broken. A hundred special police 
armed with batons were called in, and as the night wore on, the 
crowd melted away. Hare slept peacefully in his cell, despite the 
noise, and at 3 a.m. was woken by a policeman who told him to get 
ready to move. 

“We're takin’ ye out o’ town,” he said. 

“T canna go alone!” Hare protested. 

“Ye’ll ha’ the sheriff and militiamen to keep yer company!” 

At 4 a.m. he was turned loose at a lonely spot on the Annan road 
and left to his own resources. By dawn he had crossed the Border, and 
two days afterwards the driver of a northbound coach said he had 
seen him trudging along the road near Carlisle. 

What happened to Hare in subsequent years is not known for 
certain, but it is believed that he took a job as a labourer. His 
workmates discovered who he was and threw him into a lime pit, with 
the result that both his eyes were burned out. 

Some thirty years after Burke’s death there was a blind man who 
begged from passers-by on the north side of Oxford Street, London. 

And it was whispered that he was none other than William Hare. 

Mrs. Hare, released from prison in Edinburgh on January 19, 1829, 
also had to run the gauntlet. Indignant crowds threw stones and 
snowballs at her, and she was pleased to be rescued by the police and 
given sanctuary in the Lock-up House in Liberton’s Wynd where Burke 
spent his last hours. She was let out after a few days and went to 
Glasgow, but was recognized there and again had to seek the 
protection of the police. On February 12 she sailed for Belfast, and all 
accurate trace of her was lost, though it is said that thirty years later 
she was working in Paris as a nursemaid. 

Helen Burke rashly went back to Tanner’s Close as soon as the 
prison released her, and tried to patronize the Merry Duke in quest of 
drink. She was of course recognized, and a baton-squad of police had 
to fight a lively rearguard action while she fled to the Watch-house of 
West Portsburgh. The crowd massed outside the prison, and the 
situation became so dangerous that Helen was told to disguise herself 
in a man’s jacket and trousers. Then she was smuggled out of a back 
window and taken to the Liberton’s Wynd Lock-up. 


She went to Newcastle, where she was almost lynched, and 
disappeared from history when she travelled as far south as Durham. 

A woman answering her description died in Australia in 1868. 

While the rest of the gang dispersed to their various fates, Dr. Knox 
faced his accusers with typically unflinching courage. One evening 
following Burke’s execution, he was about to go out to appear before 
the Medical Council, and his carriage was drawn up near the front 
door, when a large and menacing crowd collected. Many of them 
brandished torches. The crowd chanted in unison: “Knox! Knox! Ab— 
Knox—ious Knox!” and a man yelled: “Come out! We’re waitin’ for 
ye!” 

Mitchell, who was standing inside the hall, watched anxiously as 
Knox prepared to leave the house. The Doctor selected a top hat, stick 
and gloves from the hall-stand and allowed Davey to assist him with 
his cloak. 

The crowd’s roar grew louder. “I could get the coach round the back 
for ye,” Davey offered. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” Knox retorted. 

Martha ran down the stairs. “I beg of you not to go out there!” she 
pleaded. 

Knox kissed her, smiled gently and looked across at Mitchell. “Take 
care of her,” he said. 

Martha turned to Mitchell. “Geoffrey, stop him! Please!” 

But Knox was already at the front door. He opened it and stepped 
out. Instantly, he was greeted by a coarse threatening yell. The torches 
lit the screaming faces. Three large stones struck the door as he closed 
it. Yet Knox merely paused, gazed at the mob disdainfully and walked 
towards them amid a sudden and ominous silence. 

While Martha, Mitchell and Davey watched from a window, fully 
expecting him to be struck down, he strode to his carriage. As he 
reached the fringe of the crowd, they were so bewildered that they 
parted, making a path for him to his carriage door. Without a glance 
to left or right, he casually got in and instructed his driver to proceed, 
leaving behind frustrated citizens who broke up into arguing, 
gesticulating groups. 

In awe, Mitchell saw the carriage leave the square. “He’s 
indestructible!” he said. 

“No, Geoffrey,” said Martha. “He isn’t indestructible. With all the 
jackals snapping at his heels, he is bound to fall. At the Medical 
Council he will face doctors who have tried for years to destroy him.” 
Accusingly, she added: “He hasn’t one friend to raise a finger to help 
him!” 


“T have offered my friendship,” said Mitchell bitterly. 


“As a bodyguard to shield him from the mob? Deep in his heart, he 
knows you are his severest critic.” 


Mitchell protested: “But in all conscience I can’t defend him!” 


Martha, with one of her flashes of fury which Mitchell was to know 
very well when they got married, snapped: “Then don’t prate about 
friendship!” 

As she left him and went upstairs, Mitchell realized that now was 
the moment to declare his allegiance to Knox. He put on his hat and 
coat, and set off for the Medical Council. 


Knox walked into the Council’s chamber to find himself at the end 
of a long polished table. Ranged on either side of it were the elite of 
Edinburgh’s medical fraternity. At the head of the table sat the 
President—Dr. Ferguson. 


“This is not a court of law, Doctor Knox,” said Ferguson evenly. 
“The Council is concerned only with the honour of our profession.” 


Knox replied: “You are my judges, gentlemen.” He looked at each 
face in turn, first at Ferguson and then at the others—Elliott and the 
rest of the doctors he had taken pleasure in insulting in the past. On 
every face he saw implacable hatred. Having completed his survey, he 
remarked with cynical detachment: “This is a Heaven-sent 
opportunity. Make the most of it!” 

He turned, abruptly, went back to the door and opened it. In the 
ante-room beyond stood Mitchell. The two men glanced at each other 
but did not speak. 

Ferguson called: “Come in, Doctor Mitchell!” 

Mitchell walked past Knox into the chamber. Knox watched him 
with cold appraisal, and then went into the ante-room, closing the 
door. 

Mitchell stood in the place which his chief had vacated at the end of 
the table and addressed the Council. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I have not 
come here to defend Doctor Knox, nor to make a plea on his behalf. 
We have all traded in death—bodies snatched from the grave, and 
bodies taken from coffins before they were put in the grave. In all the 
years of your experience, can you honestly deny that doubt has ever 
entered your minds?” 

“As to what, Doctor Mitchell?” asked Elliott angrily. 

“As to the cause of death.” 

“This is a scandalous implication!” said one of the doctors. 

“It is more than that,” Mitchell told him. “It is an accusation. We are 
the students of Hippocrates, but some of us are hypocrites. Look into 
your hearts and seek the truth. And then if you condemn Doctor Knox, 


ask each other whether or not you also condemn yourselves and the 
entire medical profession!” 

Martha stayed awake that night, sleepless with worry, when Knox 
failed to return home. 

He spent the night walking, pondering deeply the events of recent 
months—his association with Burke and Hare, and the Medical 
Council, whose verdict, he felt, would decide his future. When dawn 
came, the lightness had gone out of his step; there was no trace of his 
usual jaunty stride as his black-coated, top-hatted figure reached the 
Market Place. Only a few people were about, putting up their stalls, 
and some of them paused in their work to turn, look, and gossip 
behind his back as he passed. 

Jennie, the Connoway’s child, ran up. Her frock was ragged and 
dirty. “Gi’ us a ha’penny, Mister!” she cried. “Gi’ us a ha’penny!” 

Knox stopped and smiled down at her sadly. “What will you buy 
with it?” he asked. 

“Och, just a few sweeties.” 

Knox felt in his pockets and was embarrassed to find that he hadn’t 
any money on him. “I’m sorry,” he said, “but you want to come to my 
house. Pll give you some money there.” 

“No thank ye, Mister!” Jennie retorted. “Ye might sell me to Doctor 
Knox!” 

She scampered back to her playmates. Knox reeled. This was the 
worst blow of all. Very slowly he walked on. He looked haggard. His 
normal challenging, confident and arrogant expression was beset with 
doubt. 

When he rang the doorbell at No. 10 Surgeons’ Square, Martha ran 
downstairs and across the hall to answer it. As he entered, she sobbed 
with relief and flung her arms round his neck. “Oh, I can’t tell you 
how glad I am to see you!” She kissed him, smiling through her tears. 
“I thought ld never see you again!” 

“Why?” 

“Because of the mob. They shouted: ‘Death to Doctor Knox!’ all 
night.” 

Knox took off his hat and cloak, and laid his gloves and stick 
carefully on the hall stand. “So you didn’t expect me to come back in 
one piece, eh? You feared I might become a subject for my dissecting 
table!” 

“Don’t ever say things like that!” 

“T’ve only been walking, Martha.” 

“All night?” 

“Yes. Excellent for the constitution—and edifying for the soul.” 


“The soul?” 


Knox took her by the arm and led her up to his study. “Oh, yes,” he 
said, “I admit the soul’s existence. We are not demi-gods. When I was 
a child I believed in God and the Devil. It took a child to show me 
what I am now.” He sat in an armchair and put a hand wearily to his 
head. “I’ve failed, Martha. I don’t care what they say about me. I’ve 
listened to the screams of the mob and the howls of blood-lust from 
the Medical Council. I bracket my colleagues with the rest. I despise 
them all!” 

Martha knelt on the carpet beside his chair. “Everyone?” she asked. 


“Until this morning—yes. But I’ve just heard the voice of 
conscience. From a small child I heard the truth.” 


“What did the voice of conscience say?” 


Knox answered with an effort: “It said: You are an ogre, Doctor 
Knox. You have killed humanity’ ...” 


“For the sake of humanity!” said Martha. 


“No; for the sake of achievement and ambition. Those bits of clay— 
the poor lumps of humanity that Burke and Hare brought in—I have 
to confess to you, Martha, they seemed so small in my scheme of 
things. I knew how they died ...” 

The two of them looked at each other, Martha seeing the agony of 
his suffering and self-abasement. 


The front doorbell rang. Davey went to open the door and Mitchell 
walked in. He went straight up to the study. 


“The Council sat through the night and have reached their 
decision,” he announced. “You are exonerated!” 

Martha gasped with relief, but Knox said: “So? They have decided to 
leave my Nemesis to the general public and keep their hands clean! A 
clever move!” 


He took out his watch and looked at it. “Hm. Time for my lecture! I 
have never missed a lecture, Mitchell.” 

“NO, sir.” 

Knox checked his cravat in a mirror and remarked: “It will be quite 
an experience talking to empty walls. At least they won’t criticise me!” 

He entered the lecture hall in characteristic fashion, his head 
slightly bowed. Then he looked up in startled surprise. He expected all 
his students to have deserted him like so many of his professional 
associates. Instead, the benches were full. The students rose 
respectfully and remained standing until he had mounted the 
platform. Without the slightest trace of the enormous gratification that 
surged within him, he said: “Be seated, gentlemen. I am taking as my 
subject for this lecture the oath of Hippocrates—the sacred oath of our 


profession. Allow me to quote: ‘I will prescribe regimen for the good 
of my patients according to my ability and my judgment, and never do 
harm to anyone ...’” 

For the next few years, Knox remained in Edinburgh. The attacks by 
his colleagues persisted, but he was content. He had his classes to 
lecture, the museum to look after, and his hobbies. In 1831 he bought 
a huge 28-ton whale which was washed up on the shore at North 
Berwick. Its skeleton is part of the Natural History Collection in 
Edinburgh’s Royal Scottish Museum. 

By 1835, the campaign against him was taking effect; the number of 
students applying for his courses began to dwindle. He applied for the 
Chair of Pathology, and then the Chair of Physiology, at Edinburgh 
University, but was turned down. In 1839 he left Surgeons’ Square 
and became lecturer in Anatomy at the Argyle Square Medical School. 

The decline had set in. The new generation of students knew 
nothing of his past glories; only the infamy that was now forever 
linked with his name. In 1844 he went to Glasgow, and such a small 
number of students came to him that he refunded their fees. 

The Scottish medical profession, he was made to understand, 
wanted nothing to do with him. Universities and medical schools 
shunned him. 

He went to London and took a general practice for a while. Then 
the ultimate degradation was plumbed when he joined a party of 
travelling Indian showmen as a lecturer and demonstrator. 

On December 20, 1862, at No. 9 Lambe Terrace, Hackney, Dr. 
Robert Knox, F.R.C.S., died of apoplexy. 


He is buried in the cemetery at Woking, Surrey. 


THE END 


